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We derive pho both art aa ae the 
impression that picnics were once marked by ai 
formality and a decorum which they | lack me By 
How gracefully those crinolines billow upon the — We 
greensward! How attentively the young gentleman — 
in tight breeches proffers what is quite possibly a 
bowl of syllabub to the lady in mauve! With | 
what zeal are those two footmen in the backaik 
ground unpacking yet another hamper of viands! 
Things are much different when we have a picnic. | 
The venue selected for the purpose appears idyllic. |G 
It is only after we have settled down that cows |¢ 
appear from nowhere to blow meditatively down |G 
the backs of our necks and we discover that the {| WS 
rug is spread over a densely populated colony of 
"ants. The manners of our party lack that stylized — 
courtliness which the artists were at pains to | 
emphasize ; we cannot, for instance, imagine the jaan 
lady in mauve saying “Chuck us a “scone” Or ae rah 
“After you with the teaspoon”. 
_ There is, however, no future in Ba SE he 


“Dreams Come True 


SIX YEARS AGO, the site of I.C.I’s Wilton works was vitgin green. 
It now presents a vista of pencil-slim chimneys and silver towers 
Ries set in a network of broad, grass-verged roadways, while at night, 
AB the plants take on the appearance of a castle of fairy lights. 
ae Wilton is the result of a long-term plan to group together I.C.I’s 
Roe. new factories according to a logical pattern. Interdependent 
plants, though operated by different manufacturing divisions, are ~ 
being built close together on one site, to save transport and — 
materials handling and to enable common services such as steam, 


= | electricity and compressed air to be supplied on a large scale from a 

____ ¢entral generating stations. Ten plants are already operating, past, and still less, as far as picnics ate onay reap aed 
taking their electricity from a power-house that could supply all a trying me ape it. pees if we ae : fe ee ee 
the needs of a town of 50,000 inhabitants. Many of the processes | 2). ‘COUEMs Fie we e no room for them in ce 
digs, a j ty ‘ >| the car. We know that. we. must cut our coat Saha 
operating or scheduled to operate within the works are the aif ame 
aie: = ine i: ae according to our cloth ; and the same sort of Veoh cate 
% realisation of recent I.C.I. advances in research. Important new brea tat ga A 
isle thing i to sandwiches eae |g ning 


7 materials, ranging from the tough, flexible plastic, polythene, to 
2 Britain’s newest synthetic fibre, ‘Terylene’, are coming into~ 
ae large-scale production. ny 
es LCI. has already expended seat poems in developing 
Wilton. About £20,000,000 will be spent in the course of the 
next few years. .-To the chemical engineer Wilton, together with » 
its sister plant at Billingham across the river, represents these: 
= largest and most modern centre of chemical industry in the world. 
ae To the ordinary Tees-sider, who remembers how unemployment 
ravaged the district before the war, the great project now spreading 
over Wilton’s 2,000 acres is an earnest of new stability in the 
oe industrial situation on Tees-side and of greater security for this 
__ and future generations in a young and vigorous industry. | 


/ 
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ee financial mater ie we must tailor 

loth. This intricate operation can be ae ii imp) 

5| with the help of an account at the Midland Bank, for then 
/ you will ao ops a check on income 0 expenditure, 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited _ 
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The Heart of dhe Indo-China Problem 


HE heart of ee [nde Chifia onableak is of course how to} put 
an end to-the fighting.’ One might think this does not sound 
a difficult problem to settle, provided that both sides, in fact, 
. want a cease-fire, And I think we have to assume that both 
- sides do want it. But the problem is pretty complicated. _ 

In the Indo-China war you cannot agree to have an armistice, fix 
i ‘the time, blow a bugle, and the fighting stops. At least you cannot 
_ simply have a cease-fire, and nothing more, because in the Indo-China 
fighting there is no. single front between the two sides. The cease-fire will 


During early private sessions of the conference, the question of pro- 
sf cedure, which largely meant in what order to discuss the various aspects 
_ of the problem, was considered. The communists cannot honestly be 


_ said to have been particularly intransigent during this procedural dis- 


cussion, or to have done anything deliberately designed to delay dis- 


cussion of ‘the substance of the matter. Nevertheless, progress was slow, 


and the main issue could not, in fact, be settled, and had to be tacitly 
_ left aside for the moment. But because this issue is. of far more than 
_ merely procedural importance, I think it might be as well to outline it 
a briefly. It is inevitably going to crop up again and again throughout the 
_ negotiations unless it can finally be settled. The problem is this. The 
- communists, that is the Soviet, Chinese, and Viet-Minh delegations, 
insist that ‘Indo-China must be treated as a single unity, and that any 
arrangements agreed on the means of bringing the fighting to an end, 
and for later bringing about a political settlement, must be applied 
both as to substance and timing to each of the three Associated States 
which comprise Indo-China—Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam. 
This is fundamentally unacceptable to France, and she is fully sup- 
ported by the other non-communist delegations here. The French 


-Tecognise that Ho Chi-minh and his Viet-Minh forces control a large 

area, of the country and enjoy the support of a large section of the 
. on. The situation in the other two states, Laos and Cambodia, 
- Here: it is simply a question of straightforward invasion, 
» the Viet-Minh forces from sta aided _by a few 


se to eo ee 


_ have to be accompanied by an agreement covering: other arrangements. 


2 accept that the fighting im Viet-Nam amounts to civil war; they 


ee : See | By RICHARD SCOTT 


irregular troops, derived largely from small Viet-Minh minorities 
who have lived in both Laos and Cambodia for quite a long time. 
There is no serious pretension by the resistance movements in the 


two states to govern any part of the two countries though, certainly 


as far as Laos is concerned, where vast jungle areas are sparsely popu- 
lated, the legal governments cannot claim to exercise effective control 
over anything like their whole territories. As far as Laos and Cambodia 
are concerned, the non-communist delegations are insisting that the 


‘only question to discuss is the arrangements for the withdrawal of the 


Viet-Minh invading forces and the disarming of the irregulars. They 
demand, therefore, that the question of restoring the peace in Laos and 
Cambodia must be discussed separately, and on a different basis from 
the Viet-Nam problem. 

At the meeting on May 24 the Ministers agreed on the various 
other arrangements to accompany a cease-fire on which it would be 
necessary to~reach agreement. Apart from the cease-fire itself, there 
were six other points. These included the means of ensuring the fulfil- 
ment of the armistice terms, international guarantees of the arrange- 
ment reached, exchange of prisoners, etc., but the main vital point was 
on the regrouping of the forces of the two sides into what are called 
assembly areas or zones of concentration. This regrouping was con- 
sidered necessary by both sides, because of the absence of any definite 
front line. There are large areas of Viet-Nam in which it is difficult 
to say whose authority runs, that of Viet-Minh, or the French and 
Viet-Namese. Sometimes these are fairly effectively controlled by the 
French Union Forces during daylight hours, and by the Viet-Minh 
during the hours of darkness. The French also hold the-Red River 
Delta in the north of the country like some great enclave into enemy- 
held territory, and similarly the Viet-Minh have for-long controlled 
quite a sizable area of rich, rice-growing land in the south, which is 
completely surrounded by French-controlled territory. 


So the French put forward the idea-that after the cease-fire the. 


‘forces of each side should concentrate in defined areas, They should 


remain there until a political settlement could be put into effect, which 
would not only restore peace to the country, but also unity. The 


> 


- Viet-Minh Hace it clear, or ye ges ‘haat Pay fovdine ma the t re 


between themselves and the Viet-Namese. The Viet-Minh Foreign 
_ there should also be an exchange of isolated pockets or enclaves. — 


- centrated should also, he said, be economically and politically viable. 
-_____ Now if you transpose this plan on to a map of Viet-Nam it is difficult 
are to interpret it in any other sense than that of partition, and, so far at 
-___ Jeast, the non-communist delegations are not ready to accept any plan 
which would lead to partition. It is my own personal belief, however, 
‘ _ that in the end. if a settlement is going to be achieved, it will have to 
7 be on the basis of some form of partition. It may well be that the 
__ Western Powers would rather have no settlement than one in which 
half Viet-Nam is more or less formally, as it already is in fact, turned 
es over to the communists But the chief reason why I think a settlement 

will have to involve partition is that I cannot believe agreement can be 


reached here on the political means of reuniting the country. Look at — 


the insuperable difficulties we have encountered when we have tried 
_ te negotiate with the communists on the reunification of Germany and 
Korea. Bur w'thout a political settlement, what sort of enduring armis- 

_ tice is possible in a country where no military front exists? 
The Viet=Minh attitude towards the re-grouping of forces has dis- 
pe closed another major difficulty—the old one, in fact, which we 
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WO members of the Argentine Géveineecnes Betaae Perén’s 

Foreign Minister and his Minister of Economic Affairs—have 

lately spent ten days in London. They were received by the 
~ Queen and the Prime Minister and had talks with senior members of 
the Cabinet, the Treasury, and so on. They have now gone to western 
___, Germany. 
ag Economic and financial ties linking the United Kingdom with 
Argentina are traditionally of the .greatest importance. We built 
'._ Argentina’s railways and tramways, ports and gasworks; we were largely 
_ Fesponsible for the development of the cattle industry; and our local 
investments vastly exceeded those of any other foreign nation. We 
purchased most of Argentina’s surplus meat, hides, and grain, and even’ 
as recently as the nineteen-thirties we supplied about one-fifth of 
Argentina’s total imports of manufactured goods. Until the first world 
war, Argentina was virtually an economic colony of Great Britain. The 
two wars drastically weakened the economic links between us. In 1953. 
'-—-—~--—s the - United Kingdom supplied only about one fifteenth of Argentine 


i Germany each supplied more than twice as much. However, although 
the Argentines have deliberately reduced their dependence on us by 
- finding other markets for their meat and grain (in Europe, for example), 
and other sources of the machinery and raw materials that they need, 


produce to the value of £99,000,000; and as, in exchange, Argentina 
only bought £15,000,000 of British goods, there remained a handsome 


balance of sterling for the purchasing elsewhere in ot sterling area of 


4 the petroleum that they need. 

or _ President Perén has said that he looks forward to the time when 

_-__ Argentina’s cwn oil-wel's will produce all the petroleum that the 
nation requires; and to the day when Argentine factories will make the _ 


position of having to raise cattle for foreigners to consume. But that 
day has not yet arrived. Ard that is why the two Ministers have been 


paying us a visit. Indeed the visit was rather urgent, because, first, a. 
the curren: Anglo-Argentine trade and financial agreement expires at 


x the end of June, and, second, in Britain the Puneneme of meat is to 
be returned to private enterprise in July. , 

«Since the war, commerce between the United Kingdom and Argeagsite 

has been reguiated by a series of bilateral treaties: that is to say, on 

ee a basis of ‘ we will send you so-much coal ’ and ‘ you will send so-much 

of ‘meat to us’—and the ‘prices have been fixed in advance. Argentina’s 


' grouping of forces as the ‘first step towards the partition of the country ie 
Y Minister apparently suggested that as well as the re-grouping of forces _ 


The areas into which the forces of the two sides would be con- — 
; armistice bees Both sides a 


arise over which countries can be bso as re 


Ree Britain’s Trade Talks with Mai a 


GEORGE. PENDLE Sat Estee io eee Sane 


> imports of manufactured goods, whereas the United States and — 
_ for instance, the expropriation of certain British-owned public haisonagh 


we are still most useful customers: in 1953 we imported Argentine — 


bulk of the manufactures that the people need. When that time comes — 
(says the President) Argentina will no longer be in the humiliating — 


_ annual trade. with many other countries (including countries behind — 
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has yet been reached, a that of 


iste 
posed. of | representatives af both icles But the 


which ad ee the Koreas armistice. “his has" 
ineffective by its Polish. and Czech members. Probably 
will be to ask India _and perhaps some of the 


suggestion pce Mr. Eden has - Seen accepted whi ay 

speed up the work of this conference. His suggestion was that 
military representatives of the two high commands should come to 
Geneva to discuss the military details of the re-grouping of the forces. — 


Any agreements reached between the two sides are to be communicated — 2 
to = conference. —From a. talk in Hn ee General Overseas Service cits te! 
rae ak ee eee 
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the Iron Curtain) is also Govected. by such treaties. ie fact, the Arges 4 
economy today is completely hedged around by bilateral agreements. — 


_In a time of shortages, this system has enabled the Argentine Govern- 


ment to apportion their more valuable exports to countries from whom — 
they wished to obtain scarce imiports. Trade control gives a feeling of 
omnipotence to a central authority, and a sense of security against the ~ 
rigours of competition which prevail in open markets. Therefore the | 


_ Argentines are concerned indeed that, from July onwards, their sales 


of meat to the United Kingdom will no longer be assured as to quantity 


and price, but will be at the mercy of our wholesale dealers. Nobody 


knows what the result of this return to the ‘ old-fashioned ’ methods of 
trade will be; no one knows what fe effects will be, as far as the . 
British housewife j is concerned. $ i ‘ 

In practice, since the war, the terms of the ‘bilateral treaties have 


> 


_ seldom, if ever, been completely fulfilled. As Argentina did not send us 


the full amount of meat, she was left with insufficient sterling to ‘com-— 
plete other obligations, such as her promise to buy ‘consumer’ goods — 
from us-and to remit many large outstanding: debts which arose ks a 


These sterling debts were one of the subjects in which our representa- 
tives were. Particularly interested ape: ‘the: recent discussions in 
“London. ; ‘ ro yet 
The Riscienae did een. were. ‘not intended 
formal agreement. Indéed, the British Government de 
conclude another trade and. payments 
encountered wis our apepataes tcl: 


vs er 


h prive 
ener: situation. eet the g tier ie found it « 
that the’ aig. Government i is no | 0 longer able 
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By CYRIL PHILIPS 


N the early part of 1948, soon after India and Pakistan became 
free countries, I was invited to a great celebration at the Uni- 
' versity of Lucknow in one of India’s northern provinces. The 
Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, and many other members of the 


_ cabinet; leaders, too, of the victorious Indian National Congress, were 


there to receive honorary degrees, and sitting on the platform with 
them I, as a historian, tried to take stock, to sum them up. But I 
could not easily do it. Too much was going on. Outside, a section of 
the students had got out of hand and were rushing the doors and 
partitions; some were fighting with the police..My neighbour was lean- 
ing over, whispering that some sort of bomb had been thrown at the 
Prime Minister on his way to the university. And as I looked round 
at these Indian leaders, I was struck by the way they were unconcernedly 
chatting together, by their sense of easiness. Apparently they were used 
to mobs. They did not seem in the least perturbed. 

Then the public and formal proceedings began. It was as though 


everything had suddenly gone out of focus and become chaotic. No 


Prime Minister’s reply for the guests, which ought to 


- But - almost 


found that their prob- 
_ lems were, in fact, world — 
_ problems. For three days 


one seemed to know quite what to do, how to do it, or when to do 
it. The opening address, which might have been a 
quiet appeal for disciplined scholarship, became a 
-political tirade; the bestowal of degrees turned into a 
sort of private meeting of the Congress High Com- 
mand, with Sarojini Naidu, the chairman, patting 
everyone genially on the head, and, climax of all; the 


have taken ten minutes, took nearly two hours. And 
so we staggered out, dazed and rather confused. 

I have begun with this incident because it sums up 
much of what I think- about the part Asia’s leaders 
are playing in world politics. On domestic matters 
they are much at home, tremendously sure of them- 
selves, tested in a generation-long struggle for free- 
dom; but on the stage of world politics they appear 
and act as if the curtain had gone up too soon; 
they are dazzled by the lights, unprepared, in so 
far as the parts.thrust on them seem outside their 
political experience. It is this general question that 
I wish to begin to discuss. How far are we justified 
in expecting dynamic and responsible leadership 
in world politics at this stage from Asian leaders? 

Recently, this question 
has been dramatically 
posed for us, in the 
Colombo Conference of 
Asian statesmen. There, 
the Prime Ministers of 
five of the newly freed 
Asian states, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Burma, 
and Pakistan, represent- 
ing a population of 
550,000,000 people, met 
together to discuss not 
world problems, but their 
own common problems, 
and particularly the ways 
and means of promoting 
good __ neighbourliness. 
overnight, 
with the news of the 
hydrogen bomb and the 
Geneva Conference, they 


Thakin ‘Nu; Prime Minister of Burma 


they. talked . together— 


ete 


ers SS. 


Pandit Nehru, (Prime Minister. of 
Inidia 


_. . Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister of Pakistan 


Karsch of Ottawa 


they even worked overtime—and at the end of it they published a com- 
muniqué which the western world found disappointing. From that some 
of us in the west have.rather gone on to argue not only that Asia’s 
leaders cannot solve their own Asian disputes, but that they are only too 
ready to offer irritating advice on how to solve problems beyond their 
control. 

But this view is, I think, unfair, based on a misunderstanding of their 
attitudes and on a superficial interpretation of the modern evolution of 
their peoples. Free Asia is extremely young, not yet ten years old, and 
in these years their leaders have been. preoccupied with internal prob- 
lems. The sense of Asianism—of which we hear so much these days 
—did not exist until after the war. Before that, for two centuries or 
more, this free Asia was colonial Asia, controlled by the British, Dutch, 
Portuguese, French, and the peoples of these colonies were kept in water- 
tight compartments, looking for guidance, not to each other, but to 
the mother countries. The basis of Asian consciousness has been only the 
awareness of a common subjection to Europe, the impulse to be free, 
but it is still a feeble, purely political growth. It lacks roots, because 
the plain fact is that Asians do not know Asia. They 
know less about Asia than they doaboutEurope. Their 
newspapers still carry more news about the west than 
they do about Asia itself. If an Asian wants seriously 
to study the history of Asia in depth and detail he 
cannot do it in Delhi, or Peking, or Colombo, or 
Rangoon, or Jakarta. He has to come to London (and, 
by the way, this contribution by Britain to a true 
understanding of the history of all Asia is something 
of which we maybe asec So the Indonesian, or 
Ceylonese, or Burmese as yet can have but little 
perspective of his place in Asia or of Asia’s place in 
history, still less of his own country’s proper role in 
world politics. Their great struggles have been 
domestic, their triumphs domestic, their politics 
passionately domestic. 

This is the environment in which Asia’s leaders 
have grown up. Now, looking at it a little more 
closely, we see that Asians of this generation have 
usually lived in a state of opposition: opposition to 
British rule, to French or Dutch rule, to colonialism, 
or Opposition to a vague but powerful notion of west- 
ern imperialism, western 
exploitation, - western 
capitalism. Pandit Nehru 
of India, Thakin Nu of 
Burma, Mao Tse-tung of 
China, have all their lives 
been consciously battling 
against great odds, and 
suffering in the process. 
Pandit Nehru was in 
prison no less than nine 
times; Thakin Nu,a much 
younger man, also had 
his taste of gaol. Where 
European rule was the 
enemy, it often paid the 
nationalists to be irre- 
sponsible—to fight elec- 
tions, to get a majority 
in order to wreck a con- 
stitution, deliberately to 
crowd the gaols to bring 
justice to a standstill, to 
close down the university 
by rousing. the students 
to strike. This habit of 


Karsh of. Ottawa 


beloved Burma to do likewise. 


. 


‘opposition developed into a | ‘we Soa dibep? attitude, which, now that — 


power has been gained, cannot be quickly put aside. They know 


instinctively what they are agent, bis have not yee rationally worked di 


out what they are for. 


The long years of opposition nee suddenly in India; Burma, Ceylon, 


and Pakistan soon after the war. They were almost hurled into inde- 


pendence—a change which is nicely brought out in a story about the; 


first Indian Governor General, Rajogopalachari, who, one evening in 
March 1948, soon after independence, was entertaining Lord and Lady 
- Mountbatten to dinner. In conversation they happened to remark that 
they had actually got engaged to be married in Room 13 of what was 
now Delhi University. Their host paused a moment and said: ‘ And 
I’m asking myself where was I at that time, and the answer is, in 
Room 65—of the local gaol’. The nationalists’ take-over of power, by 
and large, has been successful. The area of law and order in south Asia 
has been maintained and extended. The parties that fought for freedom 
have on the whole held together to maintain it. Their leaders have 
been confirmed in power. 


Among Asian leaders a remarkable part in world politics has been — 


taken by Pandit Nehru of India. His understanding of international 


affairs is unusually good because it has a sense of depth and space. 


Through the interest of his father and his own early education in 
England, followed by visits to Europe, he has throughout his life been 
a student of world politics—as long ago as the nineteen-thirties he was 
the spokesman of the Indian National Congress on foreign policy, and 
under his lead Japan’s aggression on China and that of the fascists and 
nazis on Europe were all condemned. Among Asian. leaders in many 
ways he is unique. 

_ Much more typical of Asian leadership is Thakin Nu, now in his 
middle forties. Educated in Burma and relatively little known outside, 
he has been Prime Minister since 1948. Whereas Nehru revels in the 
role of a dynamic statesman, Thakin Nu is perplexed with doubts: 
ought he to be a monk rather than a man of affairs, a playwright 


rather than a politician? He has written plays and novels and lived in a 


‘monastery, and even today always seems on the verge of retiritig again 
to become a monk. Nehru impatiently goes out to-meet problems; 
- Thakin Nu waits for them to come to him. For instance, as a cabinet 
minister under the Japanese in Burma during the war, he tells us he 
spent the critical, decisive period in. 1945, when the Japanese were 
making up their minds to retreat, ‘ reading quietly at home books I 

had borrowed from the Moulmein ‘library’. Yes, he rests quietly at the 
‘calm centre of whatever hurricane may be blowing, and he wants his 
Of .the Colombo Conference he 
remarked: 


mustn’t hope for much. Be true to yourself’. 
This attitude perhaps accurately reflects the position of Burma, 
which, like Ceylon and Indonesia and Siam, is a small state with little 


_ power. Their representative told Pandit Nehru in 1947, at the first. 


The Hydrogen Bomb—II 


The. ine on | Military, Strategy 


ITH the advent of the hydrogen bomb it would appear 
that the human race has arrived at a point where it must 
ee) abandon war as a continuation of policy or accept the 


possibility of total destruction. As long as wars could be 


conducted on a localised and a professional basis they were a brutal but 
nevertheless effective way of resolving international problems without 
entirely disrupting the normal life of humanity. But the existence of 
the hydrogen bomb and the possibility that the cobalt bomb, with its 
even vaster powers of destruction, may become a reality and thus affect 
the whole world in a vital manner, must give toni to the most ruthless 
and determined of governments. 

_ The control by convention of these weapons moda by itself solve 
nothing: In the event of war they might still be used. The only factor 
that would be likely to prevent their employment would be the fear of 
retaliation and the feeling that the military advantages of using them 


___ would be outweighed by this danger. That probably is what prevented 


ew mi 
Commonwealth, and takes an 


; Americas military. ae With ian his sats sity ‘Pandit Nehru. pba bee: 


- side as the British while India was not free. On this anti-colonial note 


“We didn’t come here to find gold, so we’re not disap-. 
pointed ’. This rather sums up his attitude: ‘ In an imperfect world, yoe 


By Air Chief Marshal SIR PHILIP: JOUBERT pea a 


Hitler from using poison gas iin, the ‘teat war. hopes ica iydeaeae 


-we can make certain general inferences from past experience. 


oe ey Indian Tamils i in sod 


giving the impression that they cannot hae! sees 
therefore have no right to try to solve those of others. 
In fact, like the rest of the world, they are given little 
happen to lie along the southern line of Chinese-S 
least defended = defensible area oof Sat non-co 


extended from domestic into world politics. Nehru. will not commit | 
does not sympathise sth liberal ideas, but becaase quite ‘emily he 
does not see the issue—as do many in the west—as one between good 
and evil. He sees much against both sides. This is no new post-war 
dilemma for him. Before and during the war he opposed German, — = 
‘Ttalian, and Japanese aggression, but he would not fight on the same — 


Nehru has been able to build up a group of Asian-Arab states at the — 
United Nations and to score a remarkable series of diplomatic s successes. 
But in the clash between the free and communist peoples he and his — 
supporters often confuse what they believe is an independent line with 
a line that is midway between the two contending sides, and they are — 
perhaps only just beginning to realise over Indo-China the true facts — 
of a situation. But the independence which Nehru seeks, he and his ; 

| 

5 al 

4 


people are prepared to defend, and this is a truly responsible pro- 
ceeding, both moral and rational, which we ‘western people i to 
understand and respect. - 

But there is one aspect of South peer eects that ‘pris 
misgiving. The stalemate between the western and communist powers 
draws them into a cruel dilemma. On the one side should they, perhaps, — 


like Thakin Nu of Burma, disown external responsibility because they s 
‘are weak? On the other side, should they, like Pandit ‘Nehru and 


2 


‘Mohammed Ali, play a forward part, both perhaps accepting responsi _ 
bilities beyond their peoples’ power to enforce? These leadérs may have 
risen to power by knowing what they stood against, but they cannot 


———— | 4 


make choices in world politics like these without knowing what they 5 


stand for. This is s the ed that Asia’ S. aoe have reached. 2; 
—Home Service 
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bomb’s effectiveness as a ‘weapon of war is on a quite different pla 
from that of poison gas. ‘If it were not for the danger of re tion 
might hold out to the a > the eof a bate knock ‘blow, 
Therefore it is the duty. of defence planners to consider ; 
all the implications of a weapon that could p f actio of | 
world’s great cities at a single blow. Obviously etailed informa 
on which such planning would have to be based is not publishe 
The value of the hydrogen bomb as a weapon st de 
density and vulnerability of the targets that are offered 
this aspect Great Britain is in the weakest position, Sr 
densely populated, and with a great manufacturing pot 


trated in a few places, she Bing 
destruction” ee ig oie 


tain an 10 pogetan aK 
; both ways and the vast industrial pee yeas of the 
States would s Shaarepees be one of the first cnifetites if the 


G 
they are developing Reaee. jet bomber forces: The Nato 
TS ‘other. than the United States and Britain, do not offer very 
rtan targets, though in some cases their vital industries are highly 
ntrated. The consequences of the destruction of the armament 
of Belgium, for example, would not really justify the employ- 
of the hydrogen bomb, and it is likely therefore that in a conflict 
- with Russia these countries ‘would. have more to fear from the Soviet 
_ army than from weapons of mass destruction. 
- om the tactical aspect the hydrogen bomb has certain useful 
‘ - applications. The laborious and generally unsuccessful business of pick- 
_ ing off | enemy war vessels in harbour with bombs both insufficiently 
accurate and very local in effect will no longer be necessary. One 
Be oe. bomb on Brest would have destroyed Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
and their smaller attendants beyond hope of recovery, and the U-boat 
_ pens from which Admiral Raeder sent out his submarines to harass 
allied shipping would quickly have been blasted out of existence. So, 
in the event of a serious naval threat to Nato sea-borne supplies, any 
concentration of enemy war vessels could quickly be liquidated. On 
~ land the Russian’ superiority exists in the numbers of infantry divisions 
~ that can be put into the field. These divisions would have more to fear 
from the atomic and hydrogen weapons than would the highly mobile 
armoured forces of both sides. It is for this reason that the Nato 
nations must insist that prohibition of weapons of mass destruction can 
form only part of a general scheme of disarmament under the most 
5 stringent. international control and inspection. They can never hope to 
_ put into the field a number of infantry divisions equal or superior to 
what the Russians can raise, and it would be sheer madness, militarily 
and Seay: to make ES attempt. 


Tactical Bentalaess: 
Our defence must lie therefore not so much in numbers, though these 
_ indeed are still necessary to take some part of the shock of Russian 
land assault, as in our. greater skills in certain aspects of warfare. For 
example, we have already developed the atomic bomb to the point 
where it can be employed tactically on the field of battle, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the hydrogen bomb cannot be used in a 
similar manner and with greater effect. : 

What will ultimately be the consequences of this type of development 
upon conventional armaments and armed forces is still a matter for 
‘speculation. The view held at present in Britain is that, if the worst 
came to the worst, after the first impact of the weapons of mass 
destruction there would be a period of ‘ broken-backed’ warfare—to 
use the phrase of the latest government statement on defencé—where 
the conventional forces will have to play their part. It is, therefore, 
unlikely that the existence of the hydrogen -bomb will produce any 

- immediate modification of great importance in the structure of modern 
armies and fleets, though there must be added emphasis on the use of 
armoured vehicles and ships. Thought must also be given to the type of 
police operations at present being conducted in Malaya, or wars of 
limited scope as. in Korea or Indo-China. There conventional forces 
_ are needed. 

So far, the influence of the hydrogen tote has been discussed 
Nactadandly from the possibility of assuring its delivery against the enemy 
and preventing it from being used against us. The bomb can be 
_ delivered-by aircraft or by long-range rockets, and the interception of 
‘the bomber is a problem that is thoroughly well understood and to 
some extent solved. One of the main difficulties of interception lies 

1 the fact that the defence organisation may be saturated by a mass 

attack, during which a sufficient number of enemy bombers will get 

‘the defences and cause damage. But the hydrogen bomb is 

produced i in numbers and the chance of intercepting the 


<a, few hydrogen bombers. forming part of a mass attack by 
normal weapons would present a most difficult problem 


that may be carrying it is considerably increased. Of 


ould be eee to ‘identify the hydrogen bombers 


hee 
and ai ae ee: as first ptiokity,: aiich Paine ‘fete intovenittiol rf pe 
to the chance of such identification it would be profitless even © m: 

_@ guess as to what would happen. rh 


I feel sure, however, that we know a great deal more aban air 
defence than our Potential enemy, and in any case Britain, the vital 
European target, is a compact area and as such more easy to protect _ 


than the sprawling industries of Russia. That to some extent compen-_ 


sates for the density and Ease retlity of British industrial areas to 
aie I have already referred. . 


Western Lead in Ledsrwtins Bombers: 

The Russians have recently announced the arrival of their first four- 
jet bomber. Let us remember that an American four-jet bomber has 
been in service for some years, and that Britain has three types of 
similar aircraft in production though not yet in service. Meanwhile, the 
United States has produced six- and eight-jet bombers that will be 
entering the service before long. For many months past the Nato 
Powers have been studying long-range bomber operations, both offen- 
sively and defensively. It is likely that the Russians, despite determined 


efforts since the war to catch up with the Western Powers, are well 


behind us in this respect, since it is only recently that they have felt 
the need to enter this field of warfare, in which accumulated skill and 
long training count for much. 

The rocket is another matter altogether. We may be sure that both 
sides would endeavour to use it and would combat it with a similar 
weapon. We do not know enough yet to be able to say that this form 
of attack can be defeated, but both sides are working hard to find a 
way of doing so. It will probably be several years before anyone will 
be able to speak with certainty on the subject. All we know isethat the 
rocket can be tracked by radar and that it might be possible to direct 
the defending rocket against it and cause it to explode some miles 
above ground, But so far as I know no full-scale experiment to prove 
this idea has yet been carried out. 

There seems to be a general impression abroad that there is no 
possibility of any effective civil defence against the hydrogen bomb. 
This is not entirely true because recent experiments in the Pacific have 
indicated that there is a limit to the bomb’s power of destruction and 
this limit has already been reached. It appears that any increase in the 
size of the bomb after a certain point does not add to the area destroyed. 
The additional force of the explosion of a bigger bomb is expended in 
the upper air. We can therefore plan our defensive measures to cover 
a given area. This is big enough as it is, but at least we know the worst. 

This is cold comfort. However, it is the opinion of many people that 

the hydrogen bomb may bring about the end of war. In any case 
its deterrent effect may give the statesmen of the world time to prepare 
and put into execution an international system that will not only rule 
out the use of weapons of mass destruction, but will put an end to all 
wars. 
’ The British Navy, the strongest in the world at the time, brought 
peace during the Victorian age. The hydrogen bomb, though in a 
different way, may give us peace today, and the chance of perpetual 
peace in the future.—European Service 


In his admirably clear and well informed book The Future of the West. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) J. G. de Beus discusses the patterns 
of civilisations with special reference to the views of Nikolai Danilevsky, 
Oswald Spengler, and Arnold Toynbee. One of the conclusions reached 
is that all the phenomena and causes of decline in a society have one 


-essential in common: a loss of creative power. Consequently the future 


of western civilisation depends on the creative genius it will be able to 
show in meeting the challenges of our time. Dr. de Beus argues that if 
war comes between east and west the west would win in the end, but that 
‘the peaceful way is still open’. While one may agree with the author that 
‘as long as there is one soul alive who refuses to submit to the almighty 
power of Party and State, the Creative spirit is not extinguished’, never- 
theless if atomic and hydrogen bombs start falling it may be doubted_if 
wars can ever be ‘won’. Dr. de Beus ends with some wise words on, 
America’s destiny and the part that Europe has to play in helping to 
conquer the present crisis of western civilisation. 
* * * 


Among recent books on war studies are: New Zealanders with the Royal 
Air Force (Vol. 1), by Wing Commander H. L. Thompson (Oxford, 35s.); 
The Unseen and Silent: Adventures of Paratroops of the Polish Home 
Army (Sheed and Ward, 21s.); Tiger Squadron: the Story of 74 Squadren, 
R.A.F., in Two World Wars, by Wing Commander Ira (‘ Taffy’) Jones 
(W. H. Allen, 15s.); and Return from Hell; by Jules Roy, D.F.c. (Kimber, 
yO ; 
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6 Oia, 
Continental Invasions 
EN years ago next Sunday the Allied Army of British, 
Canadian, and American troops landed on the coast of Nor- 


mandy. The period of waiting was over, the D-Day attack 
was launched, and His Majesty King George VI solemnly 


called his people to prayer and dedication. The B.B.C. will be marking - 


the anniversary both in ‘sound’ and television and the thoughts of ali 


of us will be travelling back over the years, dwelling now on the 


miseries and splendours of the scene, now perhaps on our own particu- 
lar experiences—remembering first, foremost and always, with sorrow, 
affection, and pride, those who crossed the waters never to return. So 
far as the war was concerned it really was the beginning of the end. 
Less than a year later victory was vouchsafed us and our lives entered 
a new phase—a phase that most of us thought would spell peace but, 
as we know only too well in 1954, was merely to reveal another facet of 
man’s eternal—or seemingly eternal—struggle. We pray still, as we 
prayed after the first great war, and indeed as men have prayed after 
wars ‘all down the ages, that the lives of those who died shall not have 
been given in vain. 

Now, as it happens, on June 6 this year the continent of Hasone is 
to be involved in another and happier kind of invasion, if we may call 


it so—the invasion of television. Over the period of about a month, 


starting next Sunday, there is to be an exchange of some eighteen 


_ television programmes between eight European countries—Britain, 


France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, and Switzerland. 


‘There have, to be sure, been previous exchanges. There was one in 


1950 called ‘ Calais en féte’ which viewers may recall. In 1952 a week | 


of programmes, produced jointly by the B.B.C. and Radiodiffusion 


Francaise, was televised from Paris. Then last year there was the ~ 
Coronation relay to France; Belgium, Holland, and Germany. This 
relay encouraged other countries with experimental services to hasten 
their development. The result is the present summer season of ex- 


changes. Thus by means of television viewers in this country will at ~ 


least to some extent be able to share experiences with those abroad, 
while viewers on the other side of the Channel will be given the oppor- _ 


* tunity—perhaps the first they have ever had—of taking a look at some 


Soy >" 


manifestations of life in these islands. 

What these programmes will amount to, how they will come across, 
what impressions they will create, are questions that viewers—as well 
as the professional critics—will be able to answer for themselves. Part 
of the piquancy of all experiments is that one is never sure how they 
will turn out. Recent experiments in a rather different field gave rise 
no doubt to the same kind of piquancy—if that is the word. But this 
month the results, whatever they may lead to, will not, one trusts, be 
devastating. Optimists will see in the exchange new opportunities of 
getting to understand our neighbours, perhaps of loving them, at all 
events of forgiving them. Pessimists will see nothing of the kind, cling- 
ing firmly to the belief—expressed by the old man in the television play 
the other night—that the more one sees of human beings the more is 
the company of pigs to be preferred. But however one looks at it the 
plain fact is that today more than ever before we are part and parcel — 
of continental Europe, and if television can help to bring that fact 
home a good use will have been made of the medium. In any case we 


may all agree that if there are to be any more invasions it is better 
_ that they should be made with the help of cathode tubes and wave-bands 


_ than with . tommy “guns and bombers. 


¢ 
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-Peacaditos broadeasts 


Sac THE COURSE of last ‘week broadcasts from 
though they continued to accuse the U. S.A. of doing e1 
to wreck the Geneva conference, struck a more optimis 
ing to a ‘Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna, 
Indo-China and Korea, there had been a narrowing down 
and ‘concrete possibilities exist for success on the Korean 
east Germany, Deutschlandsender’s Geneva corresponde 
Geneva conference had now entered a decisive phase. 
Melee we remaining points of dispute should be ‘ easy to solv 
Indo-China the conclusion of an armistice was ‘ definitely within 

realm of possibilities *, Although communist broadcasts s claimed th 
progress made at Geneva was due to the ‘ peace camp *, some cre % 
_ given to Mr. Eden in broadcasts playing up Anglo-American differences. “ 
According to a Prague broadcast, United States’ policy was opposed ‘ by 
all nations throughout the world’. The theme of the growing strength — 
- of the forces working for peace, in contrast with the failures of the — 
advocates of a policy of strength and ‘ aggressive military blocs’, was 
emphasised in Moscow broadcasts on all three main foreign topics 7 
- dealt with in Soviet output last week: namely, the Geneva Rigen, . 
_the current session of the World Peace Council in a pad Sa 
problems of European collective security. — + 

Much publicity was given in Moscow and bihe communist braked 4 
to speeches made at the World Peace Council session calling for a ban q 
on atomic and hydrogen weapons. According to one Soviet home broad- __ 
cast, the U.S.S.R.’s demand for the prohibition of such weapons was 
all the more important in view of the fact that ‘the Soviet Union is 
fully armed with the newest attainments of science and technology’. | 
Other communist broadcasts publicised the speech to the Council of 
Professor Infeld of Poland, who warned delegates that it was now 
_ perfectly possible to make hydrogen bombs, two or three of which could © : 
wipe out all life on earth. Other subjects of speeches at the Council — “] 
much publicised were repudiation of E.D.C. and support for an all- 
European collective security agreement. Broadcasts on the latter theme > 
from Moscow radio emphasised that the Soviet European security pro- — 
posals, which had received ‘unanimous support in all peace-loving 
nations ’, emphasised that ‘the principle of sovereignty and national 
indepedence ’ was ‘ an. indispensable condition for poets international — 
collaboration between states’. _ 

Among the interesting broadcasts from the satellite sphere last ‘eek 
were those publicising the speeches made at the current Party Congress 
_in Hungary, where the Soviet delegate is no less a person than Marshal | 
Voroshilov, head of the Soviet State. Contrasting the ‘ power and 
splendid vitality of the People’s Democratic regime’ with the ‘ sub- 
jugated, backward, and semi-feudal’ Hungary of the recent past, 
Marshal Voroshilov went on to quote Stalin’s words in CORDES sie 
_ the salvation of Hungary by ‘the heroic Red Army *: 

‘This war has not and cannot have sachiakaie ay dhe eondehoaeant ; 
- our will and our system on the . . . nations of Europe.... Our aim is 


ie Ltr 


Ge to assist these people in their just struggle for liberation from the 4 


‘ _ Hitlerite tyranny and then to give them full freedom to arrange their , 
- life on their own soil as they wish; these shoot ie ao-itericraeiamim: ¥ 
the internal life of other nations. ; 
Voroshilov claimed that this principle had -eeuied the U. S: SR 

dealings with Hungary and would continue to do so. Then came 

voluminous speech of Rakosi, First Secretary of the Party. Speaking 
of the triumphs of the regime, he said that the ‘ unpatriot 
class and the urban bourgeoisie’ had been liquidated and 
first time in a thousand years, the Hungarian people had 
real masters of their land’. As regards Hungary’s economic 

_ June the Central Committee of the Party had admitted the 

“that had been made—mistakes which had ‘marred the 

between the Party and the working class’. In the new econom 

the development of agriculture was all important, and as only 
per cent. of the coy ee ee 
of the medium peasants is of extreme importance in 

The policy of restricting the kulaks, h : 

in this respect, ‘ Seodrueet ts pace ceed 

party and state organisations ’. In working ‘the sec 

{to run from 1956-1960), ‘we m sre 

exaggerated industrialisation does not recur’. — 


- 
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Did You Hear That? 


QUEEN MARY’S ART TREASURES 
SPEAKING IN ‘ The Eye-witness’ about the exhibition of the late Queen 
Mary’s art treasures now on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
C. H. Grpss-SmitTH said: ‘When she was Queen, and to a much 
greater extent after the death of King George V, Queen Mary came 
to be well known in the art world. And she also made herself respon- 
sible for widespread changes in the royal palaces and houses, where 
she rearranged and harmonised much of the furniture 
and other works of art. As a collector on her own behalf 
she became known to and respected by many antique 
dealers throughout England. It was towards the smaller 
objects of art that she turned chiefly for purchases. 
“The present exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum will provide a unique opportunity for the 
public to see a selection of the treasures amongst which 
~Queen Mary lived in Marlborough House. When you 
enter the exhibition you will find yourself at first in an 
ante-room. Here some thirty photographic enlargements 
show the late Queen from the age of four to the latter 
years of her life. Then there are four of her dresses, 
four toques, and four parasols with lovely Fabergé head 
handles. Nearby is some of the fine furniture from 
Marlborough House. 

‘ The main part of the exhibition is divided into bays 

_—bays which roughly correspond to the chief rooms in 
‘Marlborough House. Here we see furniture, pictures, 
Ornaments, and cases showing the smaller works of art: 
and when I say that there are between 3,000 and 4,000 
objects of every kind on view, you will get some idea 
of the wealth and interest of this exhibition. 

* The finest of the smaller items have been removed 
from their original cases and arranged in the centre 
of the gallery so that they can be studied more closely. 
These include a group 
of objects made by the 
famous Russian jeweller, 
Fabergé; a magnificent 
diamond-encrusted box 
which was once one of 
the . Russian Crown 
Jewels;.- gold and 
jewelled snuff - boxes; 
scent bottles; watches 
—one of them very 
small, embedded in a 
gold and enamel cherry; 
then two rare Mandarin 
ducks in Chelsea por- 

-celain; miniatures’ of 
the Royal Family; and» 
an elaborate Viennese 
‘box with trays of games 
and needlework implements; and there is even a miniature musical 
‘box made in the form of a crown that was once given to Queen Victoria. 
But one last thing must be mentioned—an exhibit which has only just 
‘been added by the kindness of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth’ the 
Queen Mother. It-is a delightful little carpet embroidered with twenty- 
one groups of flowers—somewhat in the style of the Elizabethans— 
‘and worked by Queen Mary herself. It is signed and dated, 
“Mary R. 1950”’. 


‘AN ACCOMPLISHED STORY TELLER 


internment camp at Douglas, Isle of Man. He had just escaped from 
Norway, carrying with him in his flight a couple of white mice, too 
precious to be left behind in German hands. At one stage he had - 
stopped and had gone into a barn to pick up some grains of corn for 
his companions; and there were the guns of a group of Norwegians, 
intent on defending an electric cable which ran through the building. 
Only the presence of his white mice saved him from instant death. No 


At the exhibition of Queen Mary’s treasures at 
the Victoria and: Albert Museum: furniture from 
the large drawing room and the green drawing room 
of Marlborough House. Left: Imperial Easter egg 
in platinum network, enamel, and pearls by 
Fabergé. Beside it is a plaque, made to fit imside the 
egg, bearing enamelled portraits of the children of 
Tsar ‘Nicholas II 


German spy, concluded the defenders of 
Norwegian liberty, would travel. with mice 
in his pockets; and they let him escape to 
England, where he, and the mice, were put 
into quarantine. 

* So he told me; but of course I cannot swear 
how much it is fantasy and how much truth, 
because Schwitters, the most accomplished 
story teller I have met, loved to enlarge and 
embellish his stories with ceaseless care. 

‘He was living at the time in a garret at the top of one of the forty 
or fifty small boarding houses which the Government had put at the 
disposal of some 2,000 refugees. On the walls hung his collages, made 
of cigarette packets, sea weeds, shells, pieces of cork, string, wire, glass, 
and nails. On the floor were plates, old bread, cheese, and other 
remnants of food, and among them large pieces of wood, mostly table 
and chair legs, which the used for the construction of a fantastic grotto 
round the small window. There was a bed, a table, and possibly also 
a chair in a room perhaps ten feet by six. Any space still left was 
filled, I am sorry to say, with extremely bad academic portraits of the 
many famous professors; scientists, and artists who filled our camp, 


which he tried to sell fon £5 apiece: All the portraits were painted on 
lino, which came from the floor of our boarding houses, no other 
material being available. He always carried a sharp knife with him 
for such purposes, and I saw him often carefully selecting a fine 
piece of lino from the best drawing room or bathroom of some 
unhappy Manx lady. 


- © Of all the strange people I have met’, said FRED UHLMAN in a 
_ Third Programme ‘talk, ‘one of the strangest was Kurt Schwitters, 
_- founder of Merzism, a sub-section of the Dada movement, which arose 

during the 1914-18 war as an anarchist revolt against the existing values: 
in art, letters, and society. Schwitters died in 1947 at the age of sixty. 
_ I met him under strange circumstances, too. It was in 1940 in an 
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“I remember only a few of his stories. There was the one of the 
enormous black stone which he found once in Hanover after a day 
of heavy rain. The sun fell on it, the stone glistened and sparkled like 
the most wonderful black diamond. He carried the heavy stone with 
him to the Royal Academy, put it on top of the stove and went home, 
forgetting all about its existence. Coming back, he was overtaken by 
the fire engines, black smoke was pouring out of the windows of the 
Academy, the Director was pacing up and down, shaking his fists and 
shouting: “ Das Schwein! Das Schwein! I wish I could get hold of 
the swine that put that asphalt on the stove! ” 

‘Then there was the story of how he poisoned his family with mush- 
rooms (they appeared in 
the mushroom-book as 
poisonous, “but I tried 
to get the better of 
Nature ”’.); the story of 
how the bed bugs came 
into the Academy; the 
story of the American 
woman and the Kaiser; 
but, above all, the story 
about the copper nail. 

©“ One ., day”, . said 
Schwitters, “a man 
stopped me in the streets 
of Hanover ”. 

““ Could you tell me 
p-p-please, where I could 
get hold of a co-, a co-, a 
copper nail? ” 

*“¥ told’ him the way 
to the ironmonger and he 
left me. But I knew a short 
cut and arrived long be- 
fore him ”. 

““T want to b-b-b-buy 
a co-, a CO, a copper 
nail”, I said, entering the 
shop. The ironmonger 
produced some copper 
nails. 

*“ Are they long enough? ” he asked. “ N-n-n-no ”, said I. “I want 
them |-l-longer ”. 

‘“The man brought more and more copper nails, but they were still 
not long enough. At last he brought an enormous nail ten inches long ”. 

*“ Yes”, said I, “that is f-f-f- (whistle) fine. Pray, do s-s-s-s- 
(another whistle) stick it in your behind”. __ 

““ And I left. One minute later the genuine 
stammerer arrived, entered the shop, and left 
again in an extreme hurry”. 

“For me, at least, Schwitters was a strange, 
fascinating, and enchanting man, and I can see 
him still, pacing up and down the barbed-wire 
fence, picking out of the.dust pieces of string, 
glass, and other wonderful treasures with which 
to build his world of dreams and fantasy ’. 


A BEAUTIFUL MIDLAND CHURCH 
“Not far from Rugby ’, said NANCY DICKINSON 
in ‘ Past and Present’ (Midland Home Service), 
‘is the church of St. Nicholas, Stanford-on- 
Avon. The river Avon runs through the park of 
Stanford Hall, into a small lake where swans 
make their nest on an island in the reeds, and 
so on past the church on its way westwards. 
‘I came to know this scene well one bitter 
cold spring when I was restoring the monu- 
ments in the church which has no light or heat- 
ing. These commemorate a family that thas 
lived there for many centuries, and died, and 
been buried in the church. Sometimes for days 
no one came near the church and then suddenly 
more than 100 people would appear from Lei- 
cester or some other big town. Those who came 


Detail of Sir 
figures of his fourteen children 
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The church of St. Nicholas, Stanford-on-Avon, On the right is the tomb of Sir Thomas Cave 
and his wife 
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were not disappointed for Stanford church is full of lovely and inter- 
esting things to see. 

‘When I first went to Stanford some of the funeral hatchments were 
hanging in ribbons, and all were covered thick with dust and spider- 
webs; there were bits of jackdaws’ nests lodged on them, and traces of 
bats everywhere. It was most exciting to see them beginning to glow 
with colour again while they were being cleaned and mended. 

‘Beneath the altar tomb in the nave was buried Sir Thomas Cave 
with his wife Elizabeth. The sculptor shows them lying side by side, 
he with dark hair, wearing armour and a sword, and a gold chain about 
his neck. A small lion with rather a long-suffering expression supports 
his feet. His wife Eliza- 
beth wears a pretty little 
cap that hides her hair, 
and she too has a gold 
chain that lies across her 
richly - embroidered vest. 
The soles of her little feet 
show among the hems of 
her stiff petticoats. Large 
gold lettering runs round 
the table they lie on. 
Round the base are eight 
shields bearing the arms 
of their families, and in a 
panel at their feet are 
their sons and daughters, 
all kneeling on little, gold- 
tasselled, red cushions, the 
six sons wearing swords, 
and the eight daughters 
little caps like their 
mother’s. 

“It was May, an icy- 
cold May, when I was 
working on this tomb. The 
rain fell in torrents day 
after day, and dampness 
oozed out of the stone 
floor, among patches of 
fine green moss. The 


_ weather at last was warmer, so I opened the doors of the church to let 


out some of the grave-yard chill, and let in some of the spring air. 
With the spring air came in a couple of swifts. They flew round 
shrieking in their high shrill voices. They utterly refused to fly out of 
the open doors, which were too low for them to find for themselves. 
That night they were shut into the church with no food or water, and 
next day they were still flying up and down and 
only occasionally resting on a beam. 

“On the third day I put a little pan of water 
on the floor just in front of the open door, shook 
it so that the light would catch the ripples, and 
hid behind a pillar. The miracle happened. The 
swifts at once dived down to the tiny patch of 
water, were able to see the doorway, and shot 
‘out into freedom. Hurriedly I closed the doors 
behind them, much relieved at heart, and settled 
down once more to my patient task of cleaning 
the marble tombs. 

‘My two months’ work on these monuments 
came to an end with the treatment of the very 
pretty organ case. This was presented by a 
member of the family to King Charles I. It 
is said that the organ was being played in the 
Palace of Whitehall while the execution of the 
King took place outside the windows. After 
a hundred years it was found in Oxford, brought 
to Stanford and placed over the west door of 
the church where it looks very lovely. The 
light catches the gold on ‘the wings of the 
cherubs which surmount it, and touches their 
hair and the flute which one of them is 
playing. This church of St. Nicholas is a 
lovely one, and if any of you are near Rugby, 
do go and look at it’. is 
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Three Generations of, Young” Men 


eisvaes 4% aly! SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 


HAT I am attempting here is no pares eo my own 

_or, indeed, anybody else’s powers. How is one to seize and 

compare the characteristics of three different generations 

of students? I have known so many different kinds of 

~ young + men and women. How shall I find a common denominator to 


contain their diverse qualities? One can share intimacies and hidden 


tee with those of one’s own generation, but does not a curtain 
~ come > down: between youth and middle age? 


"Differences in ‘Oulidok | 


‘Yet perhaps something aati said; for youth does perpetunily 3 give 
‘itself away. It is one of its most engaging characteristics. I am very 


a ‘conscious, at any rate, of the great differences in the outlook of the 
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_ different generations on the most important things in life, though on 
many smaller matters they seem to me very much alike. No teacher 


of history or politics can command the attention of his class unless. 


_ he takes account of such changes. And it is obvious that they must 
_have been large ones, since science, religion, politics, and social behaviour 
_ have been transformed in the past fifty years. Indeed, the strongest 
impression that I have, as I look back on them, is the amazing resilience 


of human nature in the face of such catastrophic change and the 
- violence done to every kind of convention and taboo. 


‘When I first went up to Cambridge University in 1904, the 


, nineteenth-century conception of religion and politics was still pre- 


dominant. It was, indeed, already challenged by a number of diverse 


groups. But most of my fellow students tended to accept, without much 


Criticism or heart searching, conventional religion and the_ social 


_ environment from which they had come. The universities contained a* 


larger number of immature and uneducated students than they do 
today. The standard of the entrance examination was lamentably low. 
And though there were already many students who had not been to 
public schools, the ancient universities were much more class conscious 
than they are today, and the gap between the ancient and modern 


‘universities was much wider. . 


But, even so, a new spirit had begun to appear and it grew con- 


tinually in the ten years before the first world war. Many of us, for 


example, had begun to realise acutely the evils of poverty and destitu- 


tion. Such a. feeling had -more than once before appeared in the 


-_ universities, but the remedy had-tended to be sought in missionary or 


charitable efforts. 
same movement, which produced the parliament of 1906 and laid the 


Large numbers of us were influenced by the 


foundation of the welfare state. Many became seriously concerned about 
_ the condition of the less privileged part of the community and were 


convinced that remedies must be ahicies not in private charity. but in 


: spol action. 


- With this change there came ‘emcee: which went deeper. There was 


es a new attitude towards revealed religion. In this change Shaw and 
_ Wells, both eagerly read, played perhaps a greater part than the 
agnostic teachers at Cambridge, though there were a number of notable 


and brilliant ones in those years. The students who refused to accept 


the Christian doctrine were often strident and intolerant and tended to 


regard themselves as superior to their fellows. For the most part, also, ~ 


they were among the foremost of those who demanded that the con- 
ditions of society should be improved. But whether Christian or 


agnostic, this new ferment of ideas was one of strong hope in the 
- future. We thought that we could obtain what we sought in a com-. 


paratively short time. Most of us were, of course, mainly concerned 


with our own careers. But my generation certainly had a sense of social 


duty greater than that of any of its predecessors and a greater belief that 


- yemedies could be found for the evils of the time. I knew a number 
ut _ who: had seriously resolved to devote their lives to seeking them. 


The majority of them did sacrifice their lives but in a way they had 


what was occurring in Europe, they were not conscious of any 
er to themselves from the outside world. But this was the genera- 
f students | which was hee destroyed by the first world war— 


_ never anticipated, They knew little about foreign affairs, and in spite 


the lost generation, it has been called. The best and bravest were taken 
for, under the voluntary system, they went first, I believe that this has 


had a far greater influence on the course of our history than anything oa 


else that has occurred in my lifetime. There are few men in positions 
of power and responsibility today who would be occupying them had 


not so many of their competitors been removed. And the generation 


that followed the war were deprived of much of that influence and : 


leadership that can be given only by those who are not too much older. - 
Many of those who were left had been through experiences that raised 


a barrier between them and their younger contemporaries. 


It was natural, therefore, that the post-war generation of students — 


should have developed an altogether different outlook from that of my 
own. It had not shared the experience of the returning soldiers who 
fora year or two filled the universities and occupied the attention of 
the dons there who had -never before had such students to teach. So 


‘this post-war generation defended itself by trying to establish a new 
‘scale of values in which art and literature were emphasised to the 


exclusion of politics. It took a much more cynical attitude towards life. 
It found satisfaction in the denigration of its predecessors rather than 
in its own achievements. It tended to ignore the more serious problems 
of religion or politics or to treat them lightly. It hailed with delight 
the superficial and witty analysis of Mr. Lytton Strachey and the clever 
distractions of Mr. Noél Coward. Mr. Somerset Maugham, himself no 
sentimentalist, wrote in 1935 of the latter: ‘Mr. Coward not only 
portrayed the querulous frivolity of the decade that followed the Great 
War but created a generation of querulously frivolous people ’. There 


were, of course, many who were not satisfied with this negative and 


self-righteous attitude, but the tone tended to be set by the others. 
Then, as the clouds gathered in the nineteen-thirties, this attitude 
began to alter and revealed the more solid foundations underneath. 
The great depression made many students realise how precarious was 
their own future. The standard of work in the universities rose as a 
result, and with it there came a more serious attitude towards the 
problems of the age. The change was completed by what happened in 


~ China, Abyssinia, and Germany. Young people realised the results that 


followed from the overthrow of ethical standards whose importance 
they now recognised. Their natural indignation sought a remedy, and, 
when they saw their own Government fail to provide one, many were 
attracted by communism both in this country and in the United States. 
Certainly, they got far too little guidance or leadership in such matters 
from their teachers. But by 1939 they understood that they were likely 
to have to undergo trials as severe as those of their predecessors. We 


know how well they passed the test. Fortunately, though the ordeal_ 
was more prolonged and the loss was very grievous, it was not so 


terrible as that of the first world war. 


‘No Inferiority Complex’ Today 
_ The students who came to the universities from the schools after the 
second world war were very different from those of the first post-war 


-period; In many ways their life had been disrupted to a far greater © 


degree. Not only had the war been longer but the evacuation and the 


‘blitz’, the more severe restrictions, the greater financial and economic. 


losses, ‘all had tended to make their upbringing more difficult. There 
were as a result serious gaps in their education. But the war was also 
a great and moving experience in which they felt that they had shared. 
They had no such inferiority complex as their predecessors at the end 
of the first world war. The standard of entrance to the universities is 
higher now than. it has ever been and money and social class play a 


smaller part in obtaining it. 


The young men and women of today seem to me to have few 
illusions about the character of the world in which they have to live. 
The stress and strain and sense of impending destruction has in some 
few cases been more than could be borne. But the great majority 
neither try to escape from the world nor are they intimidated by it. They 
spend less time than the earlier generations did in deriding or abusing 
their predecessors for producing their world, but recognise that the task 
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of creating a society in which mankind can live with reasonable safety 
and welfare is a tremendously difficult one. They know that the future 
is uncertain but they are prepared to do what they can to master it. 

The fact that a great many students have already had two years’ 
military service has made an immense difference to their outlook, 
especially those concerned with the humanities and the social sciences. 
They may not be such good examinees as those who have just left 
school, but they are far more aware of the significance of their studies. I 
have found it possible to discuss with them the problems of history or 
politics at a more mature level than used to be the case. 

They are also, in my view, more interested in the ethical problem 
raised by such studies. Their knowledge of conventional Christianity 
and the Bible is certainly less than that of a generation which was 
compelled to devote so much attention to them as children. But those 
who are Christians are genuinely so. They have faced, and are con- 
tinually aware of, the difficulties of their creed. A larger number 
approach these questions in a more critical spirit and are not ready to 
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accept the answers to problems shat satisfied the majority fifty vat 
ago. For this reason, in my opinion, their courage and readiness to 
face the future is all the more*admirable. They are not sustained by a 
conviction that an all-wise Providence will somehow or other order all 
things for the best. But both those who believe and those who doubt 
seem to me far more tolerant towards one another than we were fifty 
years ago.-A certain number adopt.a cynical attitude as a defence 
against the pressure of the time. A few are attracted to communism 
because of its pseudo-scientific certainty and because it gives them a 
sense of importance. But, by and large, they seem to me to show more 
common sense, modesty, and resolution than any preceding generation. 
Some even find a good deal of exhilaration in the marvellous advances 
in knowledge, whatever dangers such discoveries contain. They will no 
doubt make great mistakes, as all generations do, but no one, who has, 
in however limited a degree, shared their thoughts and problems for the 
last eight years, can fail to believe that they will have the i 
necessary. to surmount them.—Home Service 


The End of: a Civilisation 


RAYMOND MORTIMER on Morocco Rete 


F you want to see ‘The Gorgeous East’, the nearest place is 
Morocco which is farther west than England—the nearest and 
also the most gorgeous. Its: mosques and palaces are poor com- 
pared with those in Persia, Egypt, and Turkey; and the stupen- 
dous ruins of antiquity standing all the way from Indo-China through 
India and the Levant to Algeria, peter out in Morocco. Its gorgeousness 
lies in the daily life. I have not been to Arabia or Afghanistan, but all 
the other great Islamic countries are incomparably more Europeanised 
than Morocco. I was there this 
March, my fourth visit, and once 
again I was bowled over: the pic- 
turesqueness seems outside reality. If 
you live much through your eyes, if 
you delight in survivals from the past, 
I beg you to take-a look at Morocco. 
But you must go quickly. In a 
couple of years it may. be too late. I 
am not thinking of the -political un- 
rest: the French, I am sure, can. and 
will maintain for a long while their 
protectorate. The trouble is that 
Morocco has begun to lose its looks. 
Walking in the streets of Fez twenty 
years ago, and again during the war, 
I knew that my European clothes 
made me a blot on the townscape. I 
felt like a scene-shifter pushed upon 
the stage during a performance of 
“Scheherezade* or ‘Chu Chin 
Chow’. The men of Fez were the 
best dressed in the world. This time 
I found half of them in our mean 
western clothes. A civilisation that has 
lasted 1,200 years is coming to an end. 
Farther south the street life remains 
spectacular. There is one novelty, 
convenient but disfiguring, a swarm of 
bicycles; also a tangle of wires and 
poles for electric light and telephones, 
even beastlier there than in our villages. All the same, in Marrakech and 
the remote places south of the Atlas Mountains, the day-by-day life still 
transports you into the Arabian Nights—which must be read, by the 
way, not in Lane’s translation, which is bowdlerised, nor in Burton’s 
which has a style like dry thistles, but in the vivid, poetic version made 
by Powys Mathers. 


Conversation-piece in the Djama’a el-Afina, ‘ centre of life in Marrakech” 


that man of genius, had the new French towns built outside the old 
cities and separate from them.) The protectorate worked well until the 
war. Then the Moroccans heard of the Germans, defeating the French 
in Europe, and saw the Americans defeating the French in Morocco. 
If General Nogués had welcomed the Americans as liberators, he would 
have saved French prestige from this second, terrible, unnecessary blow. 

- I doubt whether, even now, nationalist feeling is very widespread. 
And I donot pretend to know what the French ought to do about ‘it. 
“Clear out, of course’, some will say, 
“Just as we cleared out of India’. 
But the analogy is false. The Moroc- 
cans are centuries behind the Indians. 
They are still incapable of running 
their country. They have not the 
administrators, the army officers, or 
even the post-office employees. Re- 
forms in-the protectorate are urgently 
_ needéd; but ifthe French moved out 
tomorrow, the country would return at 
once to the brutal anarchy from 
which they rescued it. 

Morocco presents a further prob- 
lem. It consists not of one nation but 
of.two. The indigenous Berbers form 
the majority; they are not Arabs 
either in race or in language. In the 
country they retain many primitive, 
animistic beliefs and practices from 
pre-Islamic Africa. The townspeople 
are called Arabs, and talk a provin- 
cial form of. Arabic; but very few, if 
any, are pure Arabs. Most have 
Berber blood; many have Negro or 
Jewish blood or even European, — 
there were once so many Christian 
slaves. The distinction between the 
two peoples depends therefore not so 
much upon race as upon where they 
live and the way in which they live, — 


The ancient cities preserve in a decadent form the civilisation of 


medieval Morocco. Fez, especially, is filled with devout Koranic 
scholars, and rich merchants and skilled craftsmen. The country folk are 


organised in tribes, with villages and lands in communal i \ 


and they have always been a menace to the cities. 


The history of Morocco shows a constant struggle between these = 
“opposing forces. It was under a Berber dynasty that the — 
attained its greatest power and its highest civilisation, towards the end 
of the twelfth century. The rulers of Marrakech aay ke Africa as 
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Fifty years ago Morocco was almost inaccessible to Pens. The 
French, when in 1912 they established their protectorate, decided to 
leave the framework of Moroccan life unchanged. (Marshal Lyautey, 


JUNE 3 1954 


‘Street scene in Fez, the capital of Morocco 


far east as Tripoli, Spain as far north as Toledo. This was a time ‘of 
splendid buildings and tiles and pots in the style called Hispano- 
Mauresque. I doubt if the Moroccans can take credit for this. Did 
they ever have much gift, one wonders, for any of the arts, except the 
art of dress? Today there is good, simple pottery, and there are good, 
simple rugs—in each case made by Berbers; leather in every colour— 
what we call ‘ morocco’—made of goatskins; otherwise very few good- 
looking objects. 

Northern Morocco, I feel, has now become hardly worth visiting. But 
the south remains sensational, not only the small out-of-the-way places, 
but Marrakech. I had a marvellous stroke of luck. A French friend lent 
me a house there, a Moorish house in the heart of the old city, with a 
patio and a terrace looking over a large garden. I went ; 
to market every morning: excellent lamb and fish and 
vegetables; English gin much cheaper than in England. 
Every night I wandered home through a labyrinth of 


narrow streets. Bombs were thrown while I was in [RRRReyeeeneeues 


Marrakech, but I never had the least feeling of hostility. 

Everything in Morocco is strange to us: the language, 
the clothes, the whole way of life; and so the people 
seem very mysterious, and one longs to know what they 
_ are thinking about. In fact most of them, it seems, are 

uncomplicated—governed by their instincts and senses, 
like antelopes or falcons, except that they are always 
bothering about magic and spells and witchcraft. I 
gather this from a book called The Alleys of 
Marrakech, which is full of just the things I wanted to 
know. The author, Mr. Peter Mayne, went to live and 
to learn Arabic, in a squalid lodging house, of course in 
the Moorish city. Reading his book on the spot added 
hugely to my understanding and enjoyment of Marra- 
kech. Here an Islamic civilisation survives, still hardly 
infected by the European ways to which it must soon 
succumb. This is a place to get to at any cost. 

The cost, I must add, is high, whichever way you 
travel; and hotels in Morocco are usually very expensive 
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or ill-situated and uncomfortablé. The centre of life in Marrakech is a 
huge square called the Djama’a el-Afna, packed -till long after sunset 
with crowds listening to musicians and story-tellers, watching clowns, 
acrobats, boy-dancers, fire-swallowers, snake-charmers; gambling at 
rudimentary roulette-wheels; buying charms from charlatans and queer 
medicines made out of lizards and snakes, Water-carriers wearing 
enormous, elaborately trimmed hats, offer brass cups of water from their 
black goatskins. Smoke rises from booths selling soup and meat cooked 
on skewers. When the sun has set, there are acetylene flares on the stalls 
and beside the performers on the ground, modelling the dusky faces with 
dramatic chiaroscuro. Even after midnight there will be a few squatting 
figures each with a pile of very small eggs, to tempt travellers going 
back to their villages by shabby motor-buses in the small hours. 

Leading out of this square are the shopping streets, which are called 
souks, not bazaars. When you plunge into them from the roasting 
sunlight, all you see at first is a mosaic of light and shade, for they 
are roofed with flimsy lattice-work, through which the sun sends taut 
strings, or pencils, of light. This is a spectacular effect I have never 
seen except in Morocco. The chequer pattern dapples and mottles all 
the people walking in the souks, as if a cinema-projector were playing 
upon them. Next the colours begin to leap at you, various and packed, 
assaulting you like the music in ‘Salome’ or ‘ Petroushka ’—such 
trumpeting yellows and scarlets on top of the greens and purples and 
indigoes, shrill piccolo pinks, and the whole range of chalky colours, 
like muted strings, lilac, nankin-blue, carnation-pink, delicate, dis- 
heartened lemon. For this is the souk of textiles, with silk scarves, 
velvet furnishing stuffs, cotton djelabas, woollen cloaks and rugs, hang- 
ing like. banners on either side as far as the eye can reach. 

The souks are narrow—corridors rather than streets—and the people 
wearing clothes in all colours, of course, like those in the shops, are 
picking their way past the traffic, which consists only of hand-barrows 
and donkeys with panniers. Each souk is given up to a particular trade: 
shoemakers, jewellers, potters, basket-makers, dyers, metal-workers; but 
for some reason there is often a butcher at the corner, as there are 
“pubs ’ at corners in London. I should like to be told when and where 
men first invented the street with shops of every different sort, which 
we take for granted. In medieval Europe and in ancient Rome, the 
streets, I fancy, were specialised as they are still in Morocco, 

But then Morocco preserves a great many habits of. the classical 
Roman world. When the Arabs conquered north Africa, they had little 
civilisation of their own, and took over what they found there, which 
was, of course, Roman. And this survives for us to see. The hammam, 
or Turkish bath, still regularly used by both sexes and all classes, is a 
descendant of the great public baths built by the Caesars. Many other 
things are common to ancient Rome and modern Morocco: houses with 
no windows, heated only by braziers and with little furniture; shop- 
keeping and marketing done chiefly by the men, not the women; 
education largely a business of learning texts by heart; slaves doing 
the house-work; astrologers and fortune-tellers in continual demand. 
Most of us learnt at school to think of ancient Roman life as majestic 
and deliberate, like the style of Cicero or Virgil, and the marble 
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Mosaic of light and shade in the souks of Marrakech 


_ draperies on statues. I believe: “iiet it creallpeo ha 
coloured, reeking with the smells of oil-cooking, spices, and garlic—a 2 
mixture of the squalid and picturesque very like indeed to what you 
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still find in Morocco. 
You loaf for hours in these souks, your eyes perpetually eubeea 


-and amused by the exorbitant liveliness of the spectacle. Then you 
‘pass into quiet, meandering alleys, with windowless houses on either 
side and an occasional mosque or fountain. es ma and you | 


- Megalithic Temples of Malta 


OME places seem to collect history. One that was in all our 
minds a dozen years ago, during the darkest days of the second 
world war, was the island of Malta. One has only to look at a 
map to see why an island that is rather smaller than the Isle of 
Wight should have been marked out to play a part that is so out of 


proportion to her size. Even ‘today, despite the enlargement of our 
ancient frontiers, the Mediterranean remains in a very real sense the 
centré of our civilisation; and, if there can be said to be a centre to the. 


Mediterranean, Malta is it. 


It is inevitable that the history of Malta should be a history -ét the 


peoples and persons who, at one time or another, have come into conflict, 
while seeking to dominate the Mediterranean world—Roman and 
Carthaginian, Arab and Norman, Suleiman the Magnificent and the 
Knights of St. John, Napoleon and Nelson: the names change but the 
pattern remains the same; and because Malta lies where it does, that 
history is one that is bound to concern every one of us. That was as 


true in prehistoric times as it is today. Already, in the second and 


third millennia B.c.; Malta lay on the highroad from the Aegean world 
to the west; and it is this earliest phase of Malta’s history that I want 


to discuss here, and to tell you something about the work that is going 


on at this moment to try to clear up the mystery that surrounds the 


earliest settlement of the island. Who were the first settlers, where did— 


they come from and when, and what is the meaning of the extraordinary 
monuments they left behind them? - 
_ Malta and her sister-island, Gozo, are all that is left of a far larger 


land-mass, which once stretched southwards from Sicily, half-way across 


what is now the central narrows of the Mediterranean Sea. You can 
still catch a glimpse of this ancient landscape in some of the remoter 
valleys in the western part of the island. It takes little imagination to 
picture these as the torrential mountain streams they once were; and at 
Ghar Dalam, which is a cave opening off one of these ancient river- 
beds, you can see the countless water-rolled bones of tbe Pygmy 
elephants and hippopotami that once roamed its banks. 


A Sinking Archipelago 

All of this belongs to a remote past, many Kine a of years before 
the first traces of human settlement in Malta: I mention it only because 
popular fancy loves to dwell on drowned cities and lost continents, and 
is apt to interpret the prehistoric human scene in terms of this ancient 
and long-forgotten cataclysm. There are stone-cut cart-ruts, for example, 
that run down to the water’s edge and vanish into the sea; and you. 
will be told that they re-emerge in Sicily. The unromantic truth is 
that they re-emerge a hundred yards or so away; all that they show is 


that the Maltese archipelago has been sinking—and is indeed still . 


sinking—at a rate of a foot or so a century. Geographically it has 


altered little since neolithic times; if you could remove all trace of 


human handiwork and reclothe Malta in its natural vegetation, you 
would still see it today very much as the first settlers saw it between 
4,000 and 5,000 years ago. 

Far.and away the most impressive monuments of Malta’s prehistoric 


past are the great megalithic temples and the Hypogeum of Hal Saflieni. 
The Hypogeum was found accidentally in 1902, and excavated by the | 
_ great Maltese scholar and antiquary Sir Themistocles Zammit. 


an elaborate, and at present unique, underground temple-tomb, cut 


deep into the living rock. I shall be saying more about it later on; and | 


all I need mention here is that it is obviously modelled in part on the 
awemples above ground and completes our picture of them in several 
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By J. B. WARD- PERKINS Peek Aes 


“the innermost sanctuary at Hal Tarxien, you would have pee to p 


fully screened ‘from. the next and: full of strange nea 
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‘ Malta. The Beside: 


‘Goking along the ochre w: 
crenellated towers, and, past the th 

flat, desert land; and then, less than tw 
you can hardly believe your eyes but, ‘yes, 
the long range of the Atlas, incandescent, with ble 
_ing, as if the Alps had invaded the aga: ree 
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important respects. Rite of these temples have been known fora ies 
time, indeed ever since the revival of antiquarian interest in the eigh- 
teenth century; but it is really only since the turn of the present as 
that they have been the object of proper scientific study. There are the — 
remains of well over a dozen of them in the islands, and there must | 
once have been still more. The richest in sculptured detail is that of 
Hal Tarxien in the suburbs of Valletta; but if one wants to- get an 
impression of their architecture, one will do better to go to the lonely — 
cliffs of southern Malta, to Mnaedra and Hagar Qim, or to the aptly - 
named ‘ Tower of the Giants ’ , Ggantija, in the heart of Gozo. Ggantija 
is the simplest and in many ways the most impressive of those I have — 
mentioned, and since all the surviving temples, large or small, follow 
much the same general plan, in varying degrees se elaboration, i it + will 
serve well to illustrate the whole series. | BE ee 
4 Sine Sires yey 

; Briaitire Unit’ for Tater Architecture ae 

In its present form Ggantija consists of a pair of twin ienipieatact 

side by side within the body of a solid, tower-like mass of earth eS : 
rubble, some 170 feet across and faced, inside. and out, with very large, a 
irregular blocks of limestone. In front of each temple there was a 
monumental facade, the wings of which curved forward to enclose a 
shallow forecourt; and from this forecourt a massive entrance portal 
led into the first of a series of interconnected chambers which constituted — 

the temple Proper. Like all the other big temples, Ggantija has come 


~ down to us in a form that is considerably larger and more elaborate than — 


when it was first built. The original nucleus seems to have been what 

is now the inner sanctuary of the main temple. The plan resembles a 
rather squat clover-leaf, with a large, projecting, apse-like chapel 
opposite the entrance and two similar chapels to right and left. ‘It was 
already a substantial building, measuring nearly ninety feet across; and 
there is good reason to think that, apart from its size, it represents. the 
primitive unit out of which all later neolithic architecture i in Malta was 
developed. 

_ What happened i in these later buildings was that ae centtal cue , 

—that is to say the centre ‘ petal ’ of the clover-leaf—tended to dwindle, — 


until it became little more than a curved recess. The emphasis shifted 


instead to the two side-chapels. These now became in effect a single — rae 
transverse oval hall, which may have been open to the sky in the middle _ 


_ but was certainly roofed at the two ends; and, in place of the original — 


clover-leaf plan, it was from this transverse oval hall that the later cA 
buildings were developed—either (as at Ggantija) by adding such a hall — 

in front of an existing temple, or else by stringing together two or 
even three such halls as part of the original plan. Sometimes a second » 
temple was built alongside the first, within the same masonry mass; that pte 
is what. happened, for example, at Ggantija and at peso Else- 


_a third temple fitted j in obliquely between ‘two HT, ‘temples. 
through no less than four preparatory chambers, each one of them care-— a 


inspiring ritual objects. : 

I must not linger over the individnat: temples, impres: i 
What I want to emphasise is that, from the stud. 
-we can trace a development from fair 
of elaboration that one finds at Hal 7, i en; 
to show that this. was. a of eB that t 
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suppose, have been brought to the island from 
elsewhere by the early settlers; and the mega- 
lithic idea is one that Malta shared with a 
great many primitive peoples in southern and 
western Europe, ourselves included. But the 
thing that made the whole later development 
possible, and conditioned the form it took, was 
the nature of the local stone: just as to this day 
it is the Maltese stone that determines every 
aspect of the local architecture. The earliest 
temple-builders were content to use the rough 
Slabs of hard coralline limestone, which lay 
ready to hand, already quarried by nature. The 
size of some of these blocks is immensely im- 
pressive: in the earliest shrine at Ggantija, for 
example, they measure up to eighteen feet in 
length and weigh as much as fifty tons. But 
then, as we ourselves know well from monu- 
ments like Avebury and~Stonehenge, primitive 
man did learn very early to handle’ masses 
which we today would still consider formid- 
able; and in this case there was little quarry- 
ing or shaping involved. 

What is unique for its time and place is the 
virtuosity with which the later neolithic 
builders of Malta cut. and used the softer 
globigerina limestone, shaping the blocks to the 
most elaborate joints and carving their surfaces 
with all manner of sculptured patterns. There 
are simple but vigorous dotted patterns; there 
are curvilinear designs of scrollwork, which 
recall those of Minoan Crete and are, by any 
standard, very beautiful; and there are lifelike friezes of sacrificial 
animals—pigs, goats, sheep, and oxen. There are even the remains of 
sculpture in the round, including at least one figure, that of a stout, 
full-skirted goddess, which must have been more than life-size when 
it was complete. 

This last may have been exceptional; but there are any number of 
smaller figures, carved in stone or modelled in clay, to fill out the 
picture. From these we learn that the presiding divinity was a version 
of the age-old Mediterranean mother-goddess, figured (as in so many 
primitive cults):as an enormously stout female figure. The bones of 
countless domestic animals and the carvings themselves show that she 
was worshipped with burnt sacrifices; and from Tarxien we have one 
of the actual sacrificial knives: it is a fine curved knife of flint, nearly 
five inches long, and it was found just inside a carefully concealed 
recess in one of the altars, where the priest had placed it after the last 
sacrifice, over 3,000 years ago. From the Hypogeum, which contained 
the remains of some 7,000 human burials, we know that the temples 


Tie altar in the Temple of Hal Tarxien, near Valletta 


THE: LISTENER 


The Hypogeum of Hal 


Saflieni, Malta: ‘an elaborate, and at present unique, underground temple- 
tomb, cut deep into the living rock’ 


were in some way connected with the cult of the dead; and there are 
many clear signs that an important part was played by divination and 
oracular utterances. 

The finest of all the terracotta figurines is one that was found in the 
Hypogeum and shows a woman asleep on a low couch, and there can 
be very little doubt that it and others like it represent an ancient 
practice that still survived here and there in classical times. At the 
oracle of Trophonius, in Boeotia, for example, the enquirer passed the 
night in a secluded cave, and the answer to his query came to him in 
the form of a vision. In such a case we are left to guess how the 
guardian priests went to work. At Hal Tarxien, on the other hand, and 
at Mnaedra, you can still see the concealed chambers from which the 
priest could address the worshipper, unseen, and the hidden shaft by 
which he could make small objects appear, as if by magic, on the floor 
of the adjoining chamber. Many of the rooms seem to have been 
painted blood-red to fill the worshipper with a proper religious awe; 
and in the Hypogeum we can probably identify the actual room that 
was used for staging oracular visions. This is a room 
in which, by a trick of acoustics, a disembodied voice 
can be made to speak, as if from empty air. The Hypo- 
geum is an eerie enough place today, seen by electric 
light and stripped of all its mystery. It must have been 
an experience to pass the night in it in the hands of 
the priests, 4,000 years ago. 

I hope I have said enough to show that these are 
buildings that would catch the eye in any age; and that 
they are eloquent not only of the architectural skill of 
the people who built them-but also sf their practices 
and beliefs. It is only when we try to discover who 
these people were, and when they lived,that we begin 
to run into trouble. Some of the older theories we can 
safely dismiss. We know, for example, that these monu- 
ments are not, as the antiquaries of the nineteenth 
century believed, the work of the Phoenicians. Nobody 
nowadays would question that they must in some way 
or other be related to the familiar megalithic monu- 
ments of our own western European prehistory: the 
temples must fit somewhere into the same family tree 
as, for example, the ‘ Nuraghe’ of Sardinia; and there 
are far too many links between the prehistoric pottery 
of Malta and Sicily for there to be no connection 
between the two. 

We can safely go a little further than that. It used 
to be thought that they might be the work of a retarded 
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remains of a quite early Bronze Age cemetery overlying the ruins of the 
temples of Hal Tarkien. Nor do I think we have to take seriously the 
converse proposition, that Malta was the cradle of Mediterranean 
_ civilisation. This was put forward by an Italian scholar, Ugolini, shortly 
before the war; and it is perhaps enough to remark that, of the five 


volumes he planned to publish in support of his thesis, the only one to ~ 


see the light was the fifth and last, containing his conclusions. However, 
that still leaves us with a wide field of choice when we try to answer the 
questions: Who were the eae people of pipes and where did 
they come from? 

Faced with this sort of problem, there are really bly two things one 
can do: one is to re-examine the existing evidence, the other is to 
set about acquiring fresh evidence—which, in archaeology, usually 
means excavation. To judge from the way a great deal of past archaeo- 
logical research has been:conducted, that is not quite such a platitude 


'- as it may sound. A systematic survey of the evidence already available 
an, by itself, produce remarkable results, and it will at the very least 


save one from many blunders: I am sure that Ugolini would never 


have written Volume V if he had first come to grips with the material ~ 
for Volumes Ito IV. At the same time, more and more excavators — 
are coming to realise that the value of their results is likely to, be in . 


_.. direct proportion to the thoroughness of their preparatory work; it is 


only if you are in a position to ask specific questions that you are 
likely to get specific answers. 


The application of all this to the problem of Maltese preeniicy ; 
is obvious; and some three years ago, on the initiative of the late 


Principal Ifor Evans of the University of North Wales, the Royal 


University of Malta was able to set up a commission to undertake 


a long overdue survey of the existing prehistoric material. This has 
been made possible by a grant from the Colonial Office, acting through 
the Inter-Universities Council; and the work in the field is being done 
by members of the Antiquities Department and of the Architectural 


Faculty of the university, with the aid of a young Cambridge graduate, © 


Mr. John Evans. The results are already considerable. The detailed 
planning of the surviving megalithic monuments has shown up new 


architectural development to which I have already referred; a careful 
study of the material found in these monuments has revealed what 


_ © appears to be a parallel sequence of development in the pottery; and - 


a search in the museums of Sicily has suggested a number of points 
of pontace with the neolithic and Bronze Age cultures of that island. 


ae in Our Knowledge 


-. We can already, in fact, begin to shape tentative answers to our” 
Who were the prehistoric peoples of Malta? Where did they 


questions : 
come from, and when? And what was their history once they were 


___ established in the island? But although. the survey is giving us many 


ae Y 


-. of the temples. 


positive results, it is also showing up the gaps in our knowledge; and 


> 


the architectural history of individual monuments; and it can establish 
- the exact correlation between the buildings themselves and the material 
found in them. At present, there is hardly a single monument of which 
we can say with absolute certainty that its builders used such-and-such 
a class of pottery, or that such-another class of pottery was in use 
when it was enlarged or rebuilt; and that is just the sort of evidence 
_ we can reasonably hope to acquire by examining the sherds of pottery 
and other small objects sealed beneath floors or built into the structure 
What is more, it is evidence we must have if the 
provisional results of our survey are to be established on a solid basis 
of observed fact; for in the last resort it is not the temples that are 
going to tell us most about the identity of their builders—as we have 
seen, they were in detail a local phenomenon: 
objects of daily life, the ancestral shapes and ornament of their pottery,. 


the luxury-goods that they imported; it is they that are really going 


to answer our questions. - 

There is one other thing. excavation can do. I have said a great’ deal 
about how the prehistoric peoples of Malta worshipped and. buried 
their dead, and nothing at all about how they lived. The reason is 
not far to seek. It is that, outside Valletta and its suburbs,-the pattern 
of habitation in Malta has probably altered little since prehistoric 
times. The builders of Ggantija, for example, almost certainly lived 
on the site of the modern Xara, on the plateau just above. the temple; 


that, like Mdina, the almost deserted citadel of Rabat 
“prove to have been occupied since prehistoric antiquit 


7 Epitaph « on a ‘Schoolmaster_ 


features and gone a long way towards confirming the sequence of 


that is where excavation can help. It can clear up doubtful points in — 


it is the small domestic — 


se ‘Stone Age megalithic culture, developing in ‘isolation ines after other nd 
_ peoples had moved on to the use of metal. That theory had to be aban- ; 
_ doned many years ago, the day that Sir Themistocles Zammit found the 


to excavate one of ne Por hetene iets and se 
setae sei we must do if we are to ey 


lithic ae of ioe ae ai eae isa Santis 


has been since Roman times: These are possibilities tha 
only by digging; and it would be a braver man than 
predict what we shall find. One thing you can be sure 
excavation, however well planned, will produce surpr 
only hope that in our r case * they will be ae ones. —Thie 
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Tris an od eciinnliaiers pie pane oe tee ce, = a 
. te Who ruled when we were young, > te ee 
Rolling the heavy-ended Latin BERGEN Ben tak e 
Along! his iron tongue. oY Te RE Sie 

_ For him the grammar came as ‘smiootir 7 Sees 
As a ploughshare in the clay, empaths pet 8 
. In the little farm of learning a - ig ee agaey ae 
He tilled, day after eage e e Oo eae 
But there were certain flowers he passed pe +g ON 
Which seemed forever new. — es te 


Virgil, honour this ghost, Baie a ot ee 
He honoured you: bi Ooi, at a a aie ae 
; = Hat SUMMERS ~ 


ae of the j Organist — oe 
of Notre-Dame de Nice 


Tie already the winter crows 3° She eke ae a 
‘Have said their psalm among our bdlivee es ae ae ee 
The autumn showers are near, like knells; as: riage ear) 
- Farewell the woods of the CASINOS 1) st SS hes — eee 


Bios night her. cheek had a paler, dye ti ea ae 
eto - And her body shivered, numbed quite ee 7k, < et 
- oa omg church of ours is icy, too. gt ghee 
. _ Ah, none loves her down ears but IL 


I! I shall cut my heart eat, tooled ie eee 

For the sake of a sn le-20 aed from ber, = -. etamaaanat 
And remain true to her image there _ 
For ever, in this victorious world. 


_ The day that she leaves this world, 

_A Miserere I mean to play 

‘So cosmic in its despairing way 

_ That God will have to return me word. 


~ No, I shall sage down here, all dark, 
ie ~ Loyal to my dear phthisic dead, 
~ Rocking my heart too deeply fed 
SSaeere, | With the eternal igi of Bach ~ 
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Rages: a Site “By R. VAUGHAN 


4 USTAV HOLST was a bance eae a great jp ses hi 
a great friend. These are really different aspects of the same 
“fact. It was his intense human sympathy that fostered his 
ate ‘musical invention. It was the same spur of sympathy which 
oy Baie “Biur at once the teacher and the friend. He could not but be 
_ friends with those whom he taught; similarly, he could not help, by his 
& very presence, teaching those who were his friends. In one of his 
& lectures he speaks of the almost mystical unity which must necessarily 
Bs exist between master and pupil, between friend and friend. 
Re. Art and craft are travellers alongside of each other. It is obvious that 
_eraft is of no use except as a handmaiden of art. But it is equally true 
a that an art cannot reach its full fruition — 
Be: unless the craft develops along with it. In | 
ae England we do not always realise this. Our 
_ musicians are often too much the gifted 
_ amateur; and when they really get down to 
business they fumble and lose their way. 
_ In this country our young composers have 
g not those practical opportunities of learning 
their job as répétiteurs, stage conductors, 
and general assistants in the opera houses 
and concert rooms. Holst realised this, and © 
_ —partly from necessity, but largely from 
bs choice—he refused to view the world from — 
the dignified eminence of the organ loft, 

_ but rushed into the méi/ée of life armed with 
his trombone and picking up a living where 
he could: sometimes in a travelling opera 
company, sometimes playing in a panto- 
mime or in the pier band. At one time, 

_ indeed, he spent his summer dressed up as 
~a Blue Hungarian, where he was admon- 

- ished with a rude word by the manager to 
_ speak broken English. Another part of his — 
practical education was an engagement as 
_accompanist and répétiteur to the Carl 
Rosa Opera’ Company. And he finally found 
his true vocation, other than that of com- 
“poser, as a teacher at Morley College and 
Ese Paul’s Girls School. The result of this © 
_. unconventional but practical training was 

_ that theory and practice always met in him. 
- Indeed, he never forgot the theory that 
he had imbibed from Stanford and 


- Rockstro, but he implemented it by the live experience of the band 


_ room and the rehearsal pianoforte. The result is that sure touch of his 
texture which is so lamentably absent in many contemporary composers. 
It is this very sureness of purpose which makes his music distasteful - 

to some of the less bold hearted of his critics, who seem to think that 
the tunes from ‘ Jupiter’ and ‘ St. Paul’s Suite’ are little less than an 
insult to the intelligence of the intelligentsia. But Holst gets his own 

_back in ‘ Neptune’ and ‘ Egdon Heath ’, with harmonies compared with - 

_ which the wildest efforts of our young ‘moderns’ are so much milk 

and water. ~ 

-Holst’s watchwords were sasiaty and clarity. One really grows out 

; < of the other. He always used to declare, with characteristic humour, that 

_ these qualities grew out of the neuritis in his arm which forced him to 
write no more notes than were absolutely necessary. His superb tech- 

_ nique enabled him to achieve both these qualities. Many of us have to 
hide our want of skill under a mass of musical verbiage. But not so 
i Holst. As in his life, so in his art. He knew what he wanted and he 
ay _understood the means to achieve it. It was only when the end was not’ 
_ important that he relaxed. He would lose himself hopelessly on a 
holiday walk, Preis he never missed an appointment. He used to say 
Stas only a second-rate artist is unbusinesslike. Did this artistic clarity 
ees eer ntl ecidncse? Seeeeeceie seen to. think 


_ Gustav Holst a few months before his death in May 1934 
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so. Yes, Holst is cold occasionally, but it is the cold which approximates 
to intense heat. He is accused of being inhuman. Rather, he was supra- _ 
human. His real life seemed to be set in the world of vision. But though 
a visionary he was never a mere dreamer. The very clarity of his 
purpose and the means of his art saved him from this. ‘Egdon Heath’ 
is a case in point. I confess that at first I found it a hard nut to crack. 
But I hope that I have now cracked it, and it is certainly well worth 
cracking. I remember, when he first showed i it me, I felt that the very 
definiteness of his melodies were out of keeping with such an impression- 
istic conception. But I was wrong. It is only those who have no melodic 
invention who have to resort to vague twilight. 

If we look at Holst’s work as a whole we 
find that those delightful tunes which he 
wrote for children’s operas when he was 
little more than a boy, tinged as they were 
perhaps with Sullivan and Grieg, are yet 
the true ancestors of those strong melodies 
of ‘ The Planets’ and ‘ The Perfect Fool’ 
ballet. And in those same early works we 
find a hint of what was to develop later into 
the mysticism of ‘ Neptune ’, and the choral 
song ‘To the Unknown God’, and ‘ The 
Hymn of Jesus’. In later years the mystical 
element was prone to oust the simply melo- 
dic. But those later years also produced 
‘Hammersmith’ and the ‘Brook Green 
Suite ’. 

To my mind ‘The Planets’ marks the 
perfect equilibrium of these two sides of his 
nature. From the straightforward tunes of 
‘Jupiter’, which even those awful people 
who sing in their baths would, I believe, 
manage, down to the strange colours—we 
can hardly call them harmonies—of ‘ Nep- 
tune’: passing through the schoolboy 
rampage of ‘Uranus’ with its organ 
glissando, and the ineffable peace of 
‘Venus ’, it is all pure Holst. And we may 
note in passing that ‘Venus’ is a good 
example of the continuity of Holst’s musical 
idiom, because here wé find, though not an 
actual quotation, yet a distinct development 
from a theme in his early work, ‘The 
Mystic Trumpeter’, where that poem also 


deals with peace. Some timid souls are frightened at the frank melodi- 


ousness of ‘Jupiter’, and are almost afraid that it is rather vulgar. 
I wonder what these same people make of the finale of Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony? But apparently Beethoven, being a classical 
German, is allowed to do what he likes, while Holst, being a modern 
Englishman, has to do what he is told. 

Needless to say, the orchestration is masterly; so masterly, indeed, 
that it is not noticeable. It is only second-rate orchestration which causes 
the hearer to sit up and say—what wonderful orchestral colour. The 
choral composition of Holst which I like best, even better than ‘ The 
Hymn of Jesus’, is his setting of Whitman’s ‘Ode to Death’, from 

‘The Memories of President Lincoln’. Here we find extreme mysticism 
combined with beautiful and simple melody in an ideal marriage. It is 
not easy to perform. The orchestration is pared down almost to lean- 
ness; in fact, it is orchestral chamber music, though a large orchestra 
is used. And each member of the chorus ought to be a fine musician. 
The truth is that Holst had built up his choral technique on his ex- 
perience of the teachers and pupils at St. Paul’s Girls School, whom 
he apparently taught to be able to sing anything in tune; therefore the 
voices in this Ode are often left entirely unsupported, without those 
comfortable doublings by clarinets, bassoons, and horns which Parry, 
for example, almost invariably added to his unaccompanied passages, 
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after a first, disastrous rheaeent? And i es to Feats that I atest had 
to ask the composer’s leave to add a few notes to the orchestra to help 
‘ out my chorus, some of whom were not archangels. 


It is a great privilege to me to be allowed to speak about my old 


friend. I first met him about 1895, when we were both at the Royal — 
_ College of Music, and he started the ball by quoting Sheridan’s ‘ Critic”. 
_ This, for some reason, broke the ice and seemed to seal our friendship, 


and almost from that time onwards we used to meet at frequent intervals 
and give each other composition lessons. He was an. unsparing critic; 
further, he had absolutely no use for half measures. Any makeshift or 


_ make-believe left him just dumb and puzzled, and I often regret that 


I had not the courage to show him some of my work because I thought 
it would seem to him insincere. But what he would have said re 
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The ‘Theory of Deep-sea Fishing cs a 


‘By R. J: ‘AL 


N April this year, a number of European countries put into force 
an agreement to increase the size of mesh in the trawl fisheries of 
the North Sea and some other areas. It is the first really definite 


advance in the international regulation of our sea fisheries. But the | 


idea that fish resources might need protection, or conservation, is not 
new. It was first put forward about 1880 by that great naturalist Frank 
Buckland. At the time, Buckland had little sure evidence to go on, and 
his views were not received sympathetically—which is not really sur- 
prising. In those days, it seemed almost impossible to believe that the 
vast resources of the sea could be much affected by fishing. But events 


and research in the past twenty years or so have shown, without doubt, 


that Buckland was right. 

The trawl fisheries for bottom-living fish, such as plaice, haddock, 
and cod in the North Sea, and hake on the west coast, have provided the 
most conclusive test. The rapid expansion of the fleets during the early 


years of the present century gradually slowed down until, by the nine- 


teen-thirties, it had ceased altogether. The immediate cause was obvious. 


B The amount of fish caught was certainly no greater than it had been 


thirty years before; in some instances it was actually less. So there was 
scarcely enough profit in fishing to maintain the existing fleets, let alone 
increase them, despite the development of more effective types of fishing 
gear and more powerful ships. It was not so much a question of fish 


_ being in danger of extermination by.excessive fishing, but rather that a ~ 
_ fairly stable balance seemed to have been reached between, on the one~ 


hand, the natural productivity of the fish stocks and, on the other, the 
amount of fishing. But this was only partially reassuring, because every- 
thing pointed to the balance being far from a favourable one, either in 
terms of the amount of fish caught or the economic state of the fishing 
industries, ; 


Measuring the Mortality Rate 
The peo question to be answered was whether these conditions Ait re 

were the direct result of excessive fishing. They might have been caused 

by a long-term change in environmental conditions which was having 


an adverse effect on the productivity of the fish stocks; a climatic. 


change, for instance. It was here that research into the structure of the 
fish populations began to throw light on the problem. It was found that 
as, over the years, fishing had intensified the average size of fish in the 
catch had decreased; there were relatively more small fish and fewer 
large ones. The development of methods of finding the age of fish, from 
the annual rings of scales and earstones, showed that this decrease in size 


was not due to slower growth. Instead, more fish were being caught’ 
while still relatively young and before they had a chance to grow much. 
_ Knowing the age-composition of the stock also enabled the mortality — 

rate to be measured. In plaice and haddock this turned out to be as 


high as fifty to sixty per cent. a year from all causes together. 

Now all this was pretty strong proof that fishing was indeed having 
an effect on the stocks; but the question remained, were these signs 
sufficient, in themselves, to account for the trends observed: in the 
fisheries? What exactly was the significance of a mortality rate of, say, 
fifty per cent.? It did not necessarily follow that there was too much 


Bileng: a mortality rate as high as that might be essential to get the 
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a 
best results—even supposing that it was “all au. to fishing, eer it ‘i 
almost certainly was not. Natural causes of death must have contributed 
something. What was needed was a theoretical basis against which — 
observed changes in population structure, in mortality and growth, could , 

be assessed, and distinguished from natural changes unrelated to fishing. — 
More important still was the need to be able to predict, from informa- — 2] 
tion of this kind, just how a particular stock could be. fished more pro- a 
- ductively and more economically. Something: was needed to take the 
place of the experimental method that is such a powerful weapon in | 
other sciences but which, for obvious reasons, I think, is not of much — 
direct help when we have to deal with major international fisheries. The — 
response to this demand was the Gevelopenedy of the hee e of aie 

as a branch of population theory. : 


Stable Fish Population 


when it is fished. This ‘kind of f stability is ‘ot tii rather i is ‘eo +s 
that tend tp: increase ne size of the population and those that tend to 
decrease it; in effect, between inflow and outflow. Inflow, to the — 
exploitable part of a fish population, consists of the recruitment to it — 
_each year of young fish, and also the growth of the individuals already 
in it. Outflow consists of mortality, of two main kinds: that due to 
natural causes, such as predation by other fish, disease, and senility, = 
and that due to fishing—the yield taken by man, in fact. On the magni- 
tude of these four primary factors—recruitment, growth, natural and — 
fishing mortality—depends the size of the population, and the yield 

of fish that will result from any particular amount of fishing. 

_ I think you can see now that by formulating these factors Sutiocs 
matically, and then combining them by the appropriate algebraic 
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methods, it is possible to construct a theoretical model of an iene! 3 


fish population. Such a model constitutes, as it were, the framework © 

of the theory of fishing. Of course, it is one thing to’ state in general 
terms, like this, how a model is constructed, and ‘quite another to be 
certain that its properties have any meaning in reality. The primary — 
factors must be formulated correctly for the population represented by =i 
the model, and mathematics do not always lend themselves readily to 
this. They have a disconcerting way of fitting -one set of facts 
well and then producing totally unrealistic results in other ci 
Also, numerical values of the primary factors in the actual p: 
‘must be measured as accurately as possible—which s 
considerable problems. But this is really a subject in | 
can tell you now is that the main source | tio 
the size- and age-compesition of the stock. \ : oan f 
to-day samples of the ish landed at the ports, supplemen 


The simplest way of using one of these theoretical mo 
the rates of recruitment, gots and sal meray 
have been found i in ‘the actual 


- independently of extiy other, Png Si 
cere cee we Sees ae a ered 


and so Be itercaf Vases of abit When this was done with 

models based on North Sea plaice, haddock, and cod, we obtained one 
result of particular importance. With the size ‘of mesh in use it was found 
_- that the yield did not go on increasing as fishing was made more 
intense. Instead, at a certain intensity, depending on the species of fish, 
2 the steady yield reached a peak value. Here was the most productive 
i balance between recruitment, growth, and mortality. More intense fish- 
ing than this produced a smaller yield. 

The critical fishing mortalities that gave the maximum yield turned 
out to be decidedly lower than those observed in the actual populations 
during the nineteen-thirties—something in the order of half them. Here, 
then, was the true explanation of why these fisheries had ceased to 
expand, and why the yields were, if anything, less than they had been 
_ many years before. It left no doubt that the yields had indeed been 
_ reduced below their potential maximum by too intense fishing. 


The Size of Mesh 


_the size of mesh of the trawl were changed. This is done by altering 
the age of fish at which the fishing mortality first begins to operate; 
the larger the mesh the greater the age, and vice-versa. In this way it 
was found that a larger mesh than that in use would produce a greater 
ery yield in all three species. This is because increasing the size of 

mesh would allow fish to grow more before they began to be caught, 

and up-to a point their greater weight would more than compensate 

for losses from natural causes during this time. In this way the theory 

of fishing showed that either a reduction in fishing or a larger mesh 
| would increase the yield of fish from all three species. 

- Now you may think that a theoretical model of the kind I have just 

__ described must be a very much simplified version of what actually 

goes on in the sea. And so, indeed, it is. One serious drawback is that 

} the vital rates of. recruitment, growth, and natural mortality are not 

: really independent as we have assumed, either of each other or—what 
3 is more important still—of the fishing mortality rate. Think for a 

minute of the train of events set up in a stock if the fishing intensity 
fell. The immediate effect is a reduction in the fishing mortality rate, 

- causing the density of the population to increase. But, unless food is 
unlimited there will be less to go round and so growth will be slower. 
Hence the final steady yield will tend to be lower than predicted by 
the simple model, in which growth is assumed to remain constant. On 
the other hand, the greater density will mean more spawning which, 
in turn, may result in more young fish being recruited later on to the 
fished part of the population. This will tend ee o make the yield greater 
than if recruitment is assumed to remain cons 

These are only two, though probably the most important two, of the 

-many complex interactions that go on in a fished population. Investi- 
gating these more subtle and intricate properties is a fascinating, though 
often frustrating, task. The main difficulty is that they cannot be 
detected unless fairly large changes in density have taken place, and it 
so happens that most of our detailed information has come, so far, from 
periods when the fisheries have been fairly stable. Indeed, if it were 
not for the great increase in. density caused by the cessation of fishing 
during the war we would know very little about them even now. As 
it i is, we have progressed far enough in measuring density effects and 


simple theory gives the broad outlines correctly. These secondary effects 
do tend, within limits, to compensate each other; but at the same time 


a7 
He 


then, for that. part of the theory of fishing that concerns 
§ the fish stocks. The other component of a commercial fishery is, of 
_- course, the fishing fleet and its associated industry. But, first, a word 
about the link between them, that is, the question of how much fishing 
big a fleet, for instance—is required to produce any particular 
mortality rate in a stock. Obviously, this must be known if 
from a theoretical model are to be translated into practical 
In trawl fisheries the problem is fairly straightforward. As a 

is dragged across the sea-bed it captures, roughly eee 


r swim, for much of eerie eee Ge aans 
. The drift-net, which is simply a wall of netting hung 
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_The same model can also be used to predict what would happen if © 
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vertically in the water, relies mainly on fish eee themselves. Its 
effectiveness depends very much on the behaviour of the fish, par- 
ticularly on their shoaling behaviour. For instance, it is quite possible 
that if herring drifters are too crowded they may break shoals up and 
scare fish away, in which event the fishing mortality might even be less — 
than before, instead of greater. Although much is known about the 
biology of the herring, complications like this mean that there is prob- 
ably no simple relation between fishing mortality and fishing effort 
with drift-nets. This is, perhaps, the main difficulty, at the present time, 
in developing the theory of fishing for herring. . 

When we come to the fishing industries themselves, the character 
of the problem changes. Biology gives way to economics, Instead of 
recruitment, mortality, and growth, the primary factors are now the 
monetary value of the catch and the costs of operating a fishing fleet. 
Only in terms such as these is it possible to assess the benefit to the 
fishing industries of exploiting a stock in any particular way. For 
instance, I have mentioned that.in some fisheries, and depending on the 
size of mesh used, there is a certain amount of fishing that would 
produce the greatest steady yield. To achieve this might seem the ulti- 
mate objective of fishery regulation and, indeed, it is thought to be so by 
many workers in the field of fishery bionomics at the present time. 
Yet it would be better, economically, to fish a little less still, to sacrifice 
a few per cent. of this maximum yield in order to save much more on 
the reduced costs of fishing. But economics are not everything. Fishing 
is a source of livelihood for many people, and it might not be desirable, 
for sociological reasons, to have industries’ too small. Moreover, a 
nation’s need for fish as food may be great enough to make even a small 
loss of yield unacceptable. So it may be better, when all is considered, 
to absorb some of the maximum potential profit from a fishery by 
having a rather larger fleet than would otherwise be required on strictly 
economic grounds. 

There is, in fact, no absolute criterion how best to exploit a fishery. 
What is best is essentially a matter to be worked out for each particular 
case; it must take into account all relevant factors—biological, economic, 
and social. Man has to accept, at the present time, the limited resources 
of sea fisheries, but he has the last word in deciding how effectively 
he is going to utilise them. 

You may perhaps be wondering why, if the evidence of excessive 
fishing is so clear, the fishing industries have not themselves limited 
their activities long before now. Why, indeed, is it necessary to speak 
of fishery regulation as a thing conceived and administered, as it were, 
from outside? Admittedly this is due, in some measure, to the com- 
plexity of the problems involved; but the real answer lies in the fact 
that fishing is, by its very nature, competitive. Fish in the sea are not 
parcelled into enclosed groups, belonging each to its owner, like cattle 
in a field. What one fisherman takes another cannot; and, conversely, 
what one leaves is far more likely to be caught next time by his 
competitors than by him. It is this competitive element that causes 
an unregulated fishery to drive itself down, eventually, to a level 
of minimum profits and, in the process, to a much reduced pro- 
ductivity. It means also that any attempt at regulation by one fisher- 
man alone, by one group of vessels within a fleet, or even by the 
fleets of one nation among many fishing the same stocks, as in the 
North Sea, would benefit not them but their non-regulating com- 
petitors. That is why regulation of an international fishery, if it is 
to be successful, must be planned and contributed to ee all the 
nations concerned. 


Co-operation between Nations 

The theory of fishing, and the research on which it is based, has 
many problems to solve before it acquires the scope and precision that 
we would wish. But already it has shown, quite definitely, that larger 
meshes and, more especially, less intense fishing, could make some of 
the heavily depleted stocks in the North Sea more productive and 
fishing them very much more profitable. Just how far it will be possible 
or desirable to go in these directions remains to be seen. Certainly, 
any progress will, inevitably, call for some sacrifice of competition and 
its replacement by a measure of co-operation. That is perhaps the most 
significant thing about the mesh regulation that was brought in in April 
of. this year. The actual increase in mesh for the near waters is only 
small, and the benefits, though real enough; will not be very great: 
an additional £1,000,000 worth or so a year, in the long run. But it 
is a tangible demonstration of the spirit of co-operation between nations 
—a co-operation which is essential for achieving a better utilisation of 
the resources of the seas.—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


May 26-—June 1 


Wednesday, May 26 


More than ninety men are killed and many 
injured in’ an explosion and fire in the 
U.S. aircraft-carrier Bennington 


(At his farewell news conference General Sir 
Gerald Templer says that the terrorists in 
Malaya are now fighting for bare survival 


The National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party accepts an invitation for a 
delegation to visit China later in summer 


Thursday, May 27 


Representatives of the railway footplate- 
men: in- the Eastern. Region of British 
Railways recommiend strike action if their 
new. lodging turns are not. withdrawn 


The Prime Minister and*Home Secretary 
speak of the continuing need for strong 
civil defence services 

Treetops Hotel in Kenya, where the Queen 
and Duke of Edinburgh stayed two years 
ago, is burnt down 

z iy oy ee et 

Friday, May 28 ; f i y > 


*- 


Footplate-men on strike in Western Region ; 
of British Railways vote to return to Fhe scene in ‘front of St. Peter’s, Rome, after Pope Pius X had been 
work after their unofficial strike proclaimed a Saint. on- May 30.The present Pope Pius XII is seated on 


- the throne beneath the canopy 
French Government decides to call up at 35 


once about 80,000 men who would not 
normally be called up until October 


House of Commons - debates condition of 
the roads 


Saturday, May 29 


It is decided at Geneva that representatives 
of the two commands in Indo-China are 
to meet immediately to study disposition 
of their forces when a cease-fire is 
arranged 

In Australia Mr. Menzies’ Coalition 


Government is returned to power with a 
reduced majority 


Sunday, May 30 


The French. Socialist Party votes in favour 
of supporting the E.D.C. treaty when it 
comes before the National Assembly 


The footplate-men in the Eastern Region of 
British Railways decide against striking 


‘The - Governor-General of + Pakistan  dis-. 
misses the Governor of East Bengal and 
places the province under the rule of a 
new Governor 


Monday, May 31 

Minister of State answers questions - in. 
Commons about conditions -in~ Canal 
Zone of Egypt where two serious inci- 
dents occurred during week-end 


A state of emergency is reimposed in 
Buganda- by Governor of Uganda 


Home Secretary makes statement about 
recent disturbances in Wandsworth 
prison 


Tuesday, June 1 Queen Elizabeth the 


Queen Mother photographed with Mr. B. R. Fraser, 


i M f the V Com refinery. Coryton, Essex, 
Colonial Secretary makes statement about sick oh ahesche 3 — ee ae pe es 4 


Governor -of Uganda’s action in Buganda ; 
~ Sir Donald MacGillivray is installed as | Right: rock-garden plants in a setting of a pool and cascades exhibited at 


- High Commissioner of Malaya the Chelsea Flower Show which was held last week 
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A photograph taken at the unveil- 
ce ing of a bronze bust of Sir Stafford 
— Cripps in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on May 28. On the left 
are Sir Jacob Epstein, the sculptor, 
and Lady Cripps, and on the right, 
the. Very. Rev.. Dean. W. R. 
Matthews and Mr, Attlee, who, 
unveiled the bust 


President Eisenhower saying goodbye to the Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
after the Emperor had stayed as his guest at the White House last week 


arges on the Isis during the racing 
thts Week was reduced to four days 


Mademoiselle Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube, the French. Air Force 
murse who remained in besieged 
Dien Bien Phu to look~ after the 
wounded, photographed on May 24 
after-she had been freed by~ the 
Viet-Minh’ forces. She arrived in 
; Paris on June 1 


Right: a photograph of the Victoria 

Tower of the House of Commons 

(taken this week) which has now 

been nearly freed from its casing 

of steel scaffolding, first erected 

seventeen years ago in order to 
effect repairs 
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O far in these talks I have spoken of those who have laid the 
foundations of comic treatment in the novel. Now I come to 
the great Gothic structure, which was built upon their founda- 


tions—a structure sombre yet shot with wild light, picturesque . 
yet real, mythical yet vulgarly human, grotesque yet tender and clever, 


the comic dramas of Charles Dickens. 


* The Meigs of Forgiving Life’ - ' 
The comic Dickens is oWwadaye taken as read. We are told that it 
is the serious Dickens we ought to go for. I do not believe that we 


can take one part of a novelist and leave the rest. If we turn away 
from the comic Dickens, when we isolate the serious, indignant, revo- 


_Jutionary, socially-minded or murderous Dickens, the Dickens of Our 
_ Mutual Friend, Hard Times, and.so on, we shall be in danger of 


thinking his serious genius was realistic and not fantastic. The comic 
Dickens was not comic relief or something sold to the public to make 


the serious parts palataSle. It was not jollity, The Wilfers are a way. 


of laughing at the Veneerings, but the Veneerings are linked with the 
crimes of property. The comic and the serious share the common 
quality of Dickens’ fundamentally theatrical genius, which could make 


comedy, pathos, or melodrama out of the same material at will. Above 


all, in the comic parts Dickens is the artist who seeks, what all the 
greatest artists have sought, the means of forgiving life. There he 
almost always succeeds; elsewhere he so often fails. In the comic he 


achieved his poetry and those special qualities of his that one calls 
_ radiance and orgy. It is important to remember that, with the exception 
_ of Edwin Drood where there is a change in prose style, the serious 


Dickens is not a realist. In Edwin Drood, where he was a realist, we 
notice how detachable the comic parts are from the realism of the back- 
ground and the main story. It is the only one of his books in which 
we can perhaps speak of his comedy as comic relief. 


The early Dickens is soaked in Fielding and Smollett. He can always - 


dip into their tradition when he wants to do so. The general discursive, 


 fronical tone-of Oliver Twist is Fielding; the picaresque incident of 
-. Pickwick comes from him also. Sterne and the romantic movement have 


taught him the value of pathos, tears, and the gestures against an unjust 
world. When I say that Fielding has had his effect, I refer rather to 


Fielding’s Victorian novel, Amelia, than to the other novels. A very — 
important difference is that Dickens is more violent than Fielding yet 


far softer-hearted—I mean, violent in temperament. We can explain this 


_ by saying that the calm, platitudinous preconceptions of the eighteenth 
- century have gone and that Man and Nature have given place to men 


and women. 
There is also a class difference: the eighteenth-century writers were 


gentlemen or aspired to be men of the world or fashion. Dickens is- 
plainly lower-middle class—the most energetic, intelligent, and insecure. 
class of that society. Always on the defensive, they are the richest in. 
fantasy life. They cannot afford the great passions, but demand to be 


judged by their dreams and sentiments. To be an oddity, to be 

‘characters’ is their great solace. If a debtor is thrown into prison 
in the eighteenth century, we know he is a rash rentier: he was brought 
up to regard debt as normal and he has simply behaved thoughtlessly 
like a gentleman and a man of honour. In Dickens, debt is a shame, 


a grinding economic misfortune. It is the product of a rich, ruthless 


society which is exploiting human beings, and the idle, the dreamers 
and often the innocent, go to the wall. The whole subjece becomes 
richer. Mild cadging and borrowing have entered the purview of 
satire : 
Skimpole, Micawber, the Marshalsea figures are all embellished, as it 
were, by a debtor's subtle culture Debtors become tragic and comic 
at once; they are sentimental and full of delicate moral casuistries. 
They are amusing hypocrites, they use euphemisms when they mention 


loans, as other people use euphemisms for sex. Dicken§ got all this 


from his father, who was a prime source of the immense comedy of 
money and rhetoric which is basic in Dickens. Money and humbug— 


they are the new subjects of a commercial age. The father of the 


_ fervour when he said this. That word ‘ accommodation’ awakens ie 


is that Dickens depends far more on character than on incident, except — 


-,down to another enemy: the immense effort towards material progress — 


_just as they are in his social indignation, were deeply affected re 


‘comic subject: its illusions are irresistibly funny. Some have traced 
hardening of Dickens’ heart to the humiliation of his failure with Mari 


child-wife and the idealised child. 


we are treated to the hypocrisies and sentiment of debt. 
“man, the way of the world, Even Sterne is a grown man. = Serene 4 


Charles Dickens _ ae 


ey ieee 
Nosy a 


” ; : > roe aga te 
‘Marahalses,: that old jpiteicial iota a ae Don < Gee ae 
borrowing, says to his son, who is angry because he is refused a loan: 
~* And is it Christian, let me ask you, to stigmatise and ‘denounce an. 
individual for begging to be excused this time when the same individual ; 
may—ha—respond with the required pe openers ‘next t time? Is * 
part of a Christian not to—hum—not to try again?” 


The old man (Dickens says) had worked himself into a “peligibes 


whole comedy of eee in the new: enoney-ridden Base where oe 
is a sin, © ~ 

We have moved from the eighteenth century’s grandtiogdenge sense 
of Fortune, to the nineteenth century’s sense of need. Another change { 


perhaps in Pickwick. Again, outside of Pickwick, the horseplay i is far 
less, the misadventures and knockabout have declined. The situations — 
have become more delicate and depend: on the characters themselves. 
Dickens’ comedy is the comedy of people who are something, rather 
than the comedy of people who do something, and then get into 
new ape farces, or messes, His comic characters do not ever fit ely 
into plot . 

But the most important iteresoe from the cighpenit century is . 
the dropping of sexual love. The racy, brutal, or sensual humour of the — 
English tradition, which puritanism ‘itself did not really destroy, goes 7 


which we call the industrial revolution or that great assertion of will 
which we call the Victorian age. Already in the eighteenth century there 
were many signs of a dichotomy: Hogarth contrasted The Rake’s 
Progress with the story of The Industrious Apprentice. I need not go - 
into the whole question of the Victorian attitude to sex, except to say 
that the attitude is an aspect of both the violence and tenderness of — | 


_ Victorian society and Dickens was both a tender and a violent writer. 


Huge changes in the traditions of society produce their self-mutilations. 
It may well be that the violence, the rebellion, the histrionics, the — 
egotism and fantasy of Dickens, all of which are manifest in his Seu 


in 
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wilful impatience with love, and, of course, love has always been a : 


ate 


Beadnell. They have said this was the point at which the: rom 
ap and turned into the comedian. ; 


A ‘Hurt Boy’ s View of Women’ 
Tt seems to me more likely that his incredible sntettipenne eu 
to success had already done that much earlier in childhood. Ata 
is built up the firm yet gende eteace of the sentiments, the drama of 
black and white morality, and Dickens’ personal feeling for power. For 
the comic Dickens, women are mainly of the insecure middle lass, $3 
soured by marriage, capricious sluts and termagants, a terrible sister- é a 
hood of scolds or frantic spinsters. That is essentially a hurt boy’s view 
of women derived from a nagging home, or from a boy’s vanity. He 
was pretty enough and clever enough to want all attention for himself. 
‘Women are also fools, in his comedy, sare si tiresome in euory , 
birth, perpetually snuffling, continuously 
children is a fundamental Victorian theme. 
feed, a subject race. Dickens is full of it and : its natural day day-dream: ‘te 
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A more important change is in the pillar of view, of comedy. bs 
In the eighteenth century, this ground is the experience of the grown 


are secure. Dickens despises the way of the world; | 
to life too young. The ground of his pg se He 
and sharp ear of the solitary child who is 
sepia are aS ic in a situation of 1 


ble of me R 
loathed Pie sens f 


¢ characters is 1S SO fais that it is ena 
. Dickens was a city. He was simply London, 
e can call Dickens’ comedy Gothic, a thing 
Si a canangs, We can 1 call it mad. 


, in on life Serene seems to ine to what 
eta lives by ‘the ageheg “superstition 


special flight o: f 
ea wife.” These pounds are known ‘because ve are “med alae 
now at once their inner life and the illusions they live by. An 
solitary himself, Dickens understands this immediately, 
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- Characters i in ae sete, ‘Tradition 


In Dickens, the comic characters who belong to what I call the 
traditi of English gomedy are Seay few and they come 


worl fare solete man ot the eighteenth century. His chief troubles 
& bedroom scene at Ipswich and the breach of promise case—seem 
to spring from being in an eighteenth-century situation with a nineteenth- 
a century mind. If anyone gets into the wrong bedroom in the eighteenth 
century they either intend to do so or are prepared to fight. Mr. Pick- 
_ wick would never think of fighting and is genuinely shocked, as no 
ses _ eighteenth-cent ary man could be, when his motives are impugned. Sam 
oy Weller is a sane character. But Tony Weiler has the madness creeping 
Es on: the obsession with widows. . 

I shall have more to say about the aioe of Dickens’ characters 
later on. What I want to do first of all is to look at his method. The 
§ Sketches by Boz start by being character sketches of types. We see, for 
_ example, a béadie. We see the election of a beadle. Here the charac- 
teristic thing happens. Dickens notes the fact that the job is apt to be 
given to the most deserving candidate and the deserts are reckoned by 
5, - the number ‘of children a man has. Dickens at once turns this idea 
_ into fantasy. Bung with five children is only thirty years old, therefore 
Ye likely to surpass Mr. Spruggins in philoprogenitiveness, because though 
a5 has the advantage of eleven children, he has the disadvantage 
% of being ‘fifty. Once more, you see, the Victorian joke about the 
~ _ wretched children, the swarm, the basis of Dickens’ idea that childbirth 
" “ty is funny; it is thought to be funny because the idea of pain and poverty 
a -—more mouths to feed—is intolerable. A comic protest, not altogether 
.. indignant, against the horrors.of the Victorian swarm. (Dickens could 
ee not stand the sight of his own children after the age of two or three.) _ 
Bide comic method is to take a personal situation and to add a 
geen idea to it. 

; re are four spinsters, for example. Add ‘iis idea chat a man is 
ying court to one of them but none of the neighbours 
dd to this the idea that for all the neighbours know he 
ed the whole four of them. This ‘ adding of an idea’ is 
simplest kind of humour and especially of farce. The 
is that Dickens started on the lowest rung of the comic 


damental ‘element is that Dickens began his long observa- 
; in speech as a parliamentary reporter. He - 
awful speeches of politicians, that they are 
/ mechanical emphasis and repetition. The a 
“very well be literal observation: © — 

e be there to tell that honourable gentleman that the 
: ffice not only was blameless in this matter but was 
t ter, was extollable to the skies in this matter. 


comic } who comes up from the vulgar level where writers . 


ye Roniarable Beene that although 
J A” a a 
FR re A> 2 a - a - x 


Office “ihe snieety: sight and wholly right i 
was so right as in this matter. or 


To this Dickens added the a idea tha people speak ina 
public manner in private life: 


Jinkins is a man of superior talents. I have never a great. respect “he 
ne far? Jinkins. I take Jinkins’ desire to pay polite attention to my_ 
_ daughters as an additional proof of the friendly feelings of Jinkins, — 
That is Mr. Pecksniff speaking, but in fact many of Dickens’ charac- 
ters of the pompous kind talk like this. It is one of his commonest 
. tricks. Is it always a comic trick, or does it contain a true comic per- - 
ception of people as they are? We can only judge each case on its. 
merits. In Mr. Pecksniff’s case it is his character to be a phrase-maker, — 
a lover of platitude; but it is also in his character to be arch, affected, — 
and cold. Mr. Pecksniff may be unconsciously funny when he says. that 


about Jinkins, but there is reason to suspect that while we are laughing 


at Pecksniff, Pecksniff is laughing at Jinkins in a cold, ironical, affected 


way, for Pecksniff is not a simple black-and-white hypocrite; he is 
not a simple, crude case of pomposity. He has a mocking detachment. 
He is sly. 

There is also a double laughter, a laugh within a laugh, when, for 
example, Mr. Pecksniff says: 


To draw a lamp post has a tendency to refine the mind and give 


it a classical turn. 


When he was charged with exaggeration Dickens eer that he 


simply. saw and heard far more than most people. He undoubtedly did. 


But it is also-true that he added to the material given to him by one or . 


two overwhelming characters and transformed people by presenting not 
their characters, but their persona and their self-made myth. Dickens 


was a myth-maker when he said that ‘even Mr. Pecksniff’s throat was - 
moral’. The murderous Dickens wrote that line, for, as we shall see 
later, he pictured that throat with a rope round it. ; 

_ Dickens certainly caught the comedy of English self-consequence but, 
in many cases, he also caught the fact that these people knew exactly . 


what they were up to. Biographers tell us that he learned: this from 


studying the large, oratorical manner of his father. His father’s manner 


was like a farcical parliamentary manner transposed to private life. 
One can distinguish in Dickens between those repetitions of words which 
tend to caricature from the outside and those which fix a character by 
_ taking us into his inner fantasy world. The repetition of the word ‘fact’ 


in the portrait of the Fact-Hound, Mr. Gradgrind, is a device of 
_ caricature, something discharged from a hostile position outside charac- 


ter. It is the old, distorting formula of the dominant passion. But take 


another instance. The repetition of ‘the silent tomb’ motif in the ~ 


character of Mr. Pecksniff is more complex. Look at the passage at the 


end of Martin Chuzzlewit where Pecksniff takes his ae shamedyand 
exposed but not silenced: 
.. If you ever contemplate the silent tomb, Sir, which you will excuse 


me for entertaining some doubt of your doing, after the conduct into © 


which you have allowed yourself to be betrayed this day; if you ever 
contemplate the silent tomb, Sir, think of me. If you find yourself 
approaching the silent tomb, Sir, think of me. If you would wish to 
- have anything inscribed upon your silent tomb, Sir, let it be that I—ah, 
my remorseful Sir, that I—the humble individual who has now the 
honour of reproaching you—forgave you. 


*Actable’ Lines. 


The repetition is done in iaegeh tones of voice and insinuation. 
And this is a traditional device of comedy. Dickens was a considerable 


actor himself and he caught the actor in others and also the highly - 


emotional temper of Victorian society; he liked writing actable lines; 
but Pecksniff is not only giving a polished performance, now sarcastic, 


now threatening, now ironical and mocking his tormentors. He is being 


made a fool of, but he thinks he is making fools of his listeners. He 
is also using an image—‘ silent tomb ’—which may be ludicrous but 
which also exactly corresponds to the condition of the hypocritical mind. 


_ A life of hypocrisy can succeed on the condition that it reduces moral - 


standards, moral words, and life itself to meaninglessness. The hypocrite 
is indeed an empty tomb for he has killed life with words. He is also 
called traditionally a ‘ whited sepulchre ’. 

It must have terrified the interminably talkativé Pecksniff that the 
chief condition of tombs is their silence. I know it is dangerous to pay 
too close attention to a writer’s images and phrases. The fact is that to 
Dickens, as to all primitive natures, there was something comic in 

death. Especially there was something funny in dead wives. Mr. 


Papers s betrothed is idiotic im the grave. Mr. Pecksniff drags his dead 
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wife into his comedy. The height of Dickens ‘comedy of £ childbirth ad 
death is reached by Mrs. Gamp. - 


‘Which Mr. Chuzzlewit’, said Mrs. Gamp, ‘ is elle fabehin to Sire 
Harris as has one sweet infant (tho she do not wish it known) in her 
own family by the mother’s side, kep in spirits in a bottle; and that 
sweet babe she see at Greenwich Fair, a travelling in company with 
the pink eyed lady Prooshan drawf, and livin skelinton, which judge 
her feeling when the barrel organ played and she was showed her own: 
dear sister’s child, the same not being expected from the outside picter 
where it was painted quite contrairy in a living state, a many sizes 
larger, and performing beautiful on the arp, which never did that dear 
child know or do; since breathe it never did, to speak on, in this wale’. 


The foetus in the bottle, the child with the harp. That is going 
pretty far, but it is the fundamental, almost stock stuff of macabre 
comedy. 


. 


Correcting Vice by Laughter 

Pecksniff, like Mrs. Gamp and Micawber, belong to what we call, in 
a cliché, ‘the great comic characters ’; that is to say, they are part 
human beings and part myth or projection of the character’s own 
imaginative conception of himself. Mrs. Gamp belongs to the same 
order of character as the Wife of Bath, Juliet’s Nurse, and Mrs. Bloom. 


It is commonly said of Pecksniff that he is too hateful. The same ~ 


criticism is made of that great Russian hypocrite, Iudushka, in The 
Golovlyov Family. Pecksniff is certainly superficially hateful. The 
paradox of literature is that if a writer hates his hateful character too 
much he kills him; indeed, it is the necessity of art that a writer must 
love and delight in his characters imaginatively, even if he hates them. 
The art of the comic is to correct vice by laughter, because laughter is 
living. And in the laughter, the character is, as it were, reborn in a 
more tolerable dimension. Pecksniff will never be lovable but that does 


not mean that his author has not delighted in him. Dickens sees into’ 


the peculiarity of Pecksniff’s mind and it is in the comic movements of 


the mind and inner life rather than in the comic events and plot—as I 


have said—that Dickens reaches his heights. Of course there are comic 
incidents in Pecksniff’s career, the finest one being his drunkenness and 
his love-making to Mrs. Todgers. You remember he makes a speech 
with a muffin stuck, butter side down, to the knee of his trousers. 


Dickens is capable of the most delicate ironical comedy, 1h tark 


example, the scene in the Marshalsea in Littie Dorrit where the penni- 
less bankrupt, the father of the Marshalsea, makes a point of enter- 
taining, with aristocratic condescension, one of his even less fortunate 
friends. This has an irony as finely drawn as anything in Cervantes. But 
Dickens mainly goes first for mannerism; at the next stage, for manner- 


ism that reveals the conflict between the inner and outer man; at the 


next stage, for that poetic clown—the inner consciousness itself. The 


clown may be innocent, as Mr. Dick is, or Betsy Trotwood or Moddles, 


but he may be corrupt like Mr. Pecksniff and Bee ame if he is 
corrupt his inner life becomes grotesque: 

‘My feelings, Mrs. Todgers, will not, consent to be ie 
smothered like the young children in the tower. They are grown up and 
the more I Press the bolster on them, the more they look pound the 
corner of it’. 


It has been said that if the comic characters ee Dickens are e not” 
exaggerations and caricatures, then at any rate they are flat and static. 


They circle round in the strange dog-basket of their minds, and never 


escape from their compulsions. I cannot really agree that the compul- © 


sive pattern in these characters makes all of them static and flat. There’ 


is a considerable growth in Pecksniff. It is true that he certainly does 
not move forward and develop very far as a character in action in the 
manner of Iudushka or in the manner of Oblomov; unless we say that 


- Pecksniff begins by being a humbug and ends by becoming a villain. 


And we must admit that the comic, or rather the fantastic, characters 
are awkward when they have to act within the terms of a realistic, 


dramatic plot. They are essentially sacha soliloquists, not people 


made for action. 

The fact is that Dickens had.a merely theatrical notion of evil. He 
thought bad men became evil men merely by becoming theatrical ; 
there is no need for Pecksniff to be a swindler; he is evil enough in 
rendering life meaningless. Yet there is a moment when Pecksniff does 
become permissibly evil and when his character shows a terrifying side. 
I am thinking of the scene when he proposes marriage to Mary 
Graham: a comic character dealing with a straight character. No 


_ metaphors now, no clowning, but smooth, persistent, planned, and skilful 
» tactics. Mr. Pecksniff is a cold, hard libertine. He is capable of lust 


. 


re icleate me ‘sce has barat in sic scene. 
him frightening and certainly shows a development in 
When Miss Graham turns Mr. Pecksniff down Dickens write 
different tone: one 
He seemed to be Sheu ae Paine: to be trying ‘3 hide ‘alt = 
within himself; and to be wretched at not having the power to do it. 
His shoes looked too large; his sleeves looked too long; his hair look 
too limp; his features looked too mean; and his exposed throat looked 
as if a halter would have done it good. For a minute or two he was ‘hot 
and pale, mean and shy and ees and consequently — not at all” } 
Pecksniffian. / 7 
“You can see now why Dickens: was so keen on Pecksniff’s ‘moral | “4 
throat. That phrase, * not at all Pecksniffian’ indicates a serious a 
‘development in depth. Yet it is out of key. If Pecksniff-is not ‘ 
Pecksniffian he leaves the world of art and becomes embarrassingly — 
real, and gk was not Dickens’ strong suit. 

“The great characters of Dickens grow ‘inwardly, if, they. do happen 
to grow. If it is true that they move very little forward they grow 
larger on the spot where they ‘stand; they accumulate because they 
are worked over in detail. This detail i is not analytical but is a further 
incrustation of foolery. We recognise the. imaginative truth of Dickens’ 
fantasies because at their heart lies the comic fact that men- behave 
as if they were solitary dreaming animals. A large number of ‘the - 
comic characters of Dickens think they are totally alone. How does 
Pecksniff compare with figures like Tartuffe or Iudushka? There can — 
hardly be a correct analogy with Tartuffe simply because the drama 
has to intensify. Moliére is more. intelligent and imaginative than 
Dickens in showing that Tartuffe not only gains his ends by pretending 
virtue, but gets out of the attacks made on him by grandiloquently — 
confessing, knowing no one will believe him. Pecksniff only exploits 
virtue. Tartuffe exploits vice as well as virtue. Since Tartuffe Seta 
the idea of hypocrisy he cannot be loved. — 

Iudushka also surpasses Pecksniff because he is grimmer. ‘He is 
comical because he is a bore. And he is also shown as self-corrupting. 

He bores himself, and that is the high point where the comic and the - 
tragic meet. Dickens is certainly not as perceptive as the Russian writer, 
nor does Dickens rise to the heights that the Russian reaches in the 
/ scenes describing Iudushka’s old age. Dickens had no real sense of the 
mind diseased; he had no sense of tragedy, only of praise and blame, 
virtue rewarded, vice exposed. Closer to reality, facing the dreadful - 
fact not the poetic fantasies of human solitude only, the Russian sees — 
the pathos, indeed the tragedy, of the egotist. Pecksniff goes, out of his. 


: 
‘ 
a 


; 


- comedy with a foolish speech and a gesture; Iudushka goes ‘out of the 


squalid comedy with a scream of loss, pain, and terror. 


Movement towards the Realist Form of. Humour i Geb 

There is, of course, a movement, in Dickens’ work, away from the ~ 
fantasy and the Gothic to the realistic form of humour. The figure of — 
Mr. Bounderby is an example from Hard Times. Mr. Bounderby has 
the absurd pride of the self-made_ man. He is proud of his ‘own hard © 
times and he is well-worked out. That is to say ‘hard times’ is an e 
idea added to all the characters and seen in his case on the comic 
level. He is a figure out of social satire who is not visited by the grace 
- of the comic forgiveness. The more blasting kind of comic realism is — 
to be found in certain minor characters, and especially among the — 
aggressive poor. Here Dickens reaches very fine points of social irony, 
for the poor are capable of looking after themselves. They are not 
solitaries. They are not clowns. They speak out with the skill of rival 
comic authors. There is that famous visit of Mrs. Pardiggles to the - 
poor man. There is nothing eccentric about him. 

_ ‘Is my daughter a-washing? Yes she is a-washing. Look at the water. 

Smell it. That’s wot we drinks. How d’you like it and what you pty 

of gin instead. Ain’t my place dirty? Yes it is dirty; it’s naturally — 

-dirty and it’s naturally unwholesome and we’ve had five dirty and 

unwholesome children as is all dead infants, and so much the better 

for them and for us besides. And how did my wife get that black meh. 

Why I give it her: and if she says I didn’t she’s a liar’. — 

Let us turn from the individual comic characters to the mass ‘comic 
effects of Dickens, to that mode of comedy which generalises and w: 
is commonly employed in satire. This satire becomes harsher and I 

_ think cruder as Dickens grows older, as his nerves become ( 
by domestic unhappiness, by overwork, by striving after money, ; 
as Victorian prosperity became more vulgar and more eg 4 
is an increase in hatred and violence as the years go. Mee Th 
Malling to the peptic seniuaaas i ee z 
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Val Peterson’ s unanswerable question: 


Mr. 


- “How are you going to bury 9,000,000 corpses? ’ 


—the question that not even Sir -David Maxwell 
Fyfe has attempted to answer. 


Until we know that, civil defence exercises - 


2 


which ‘ simulate the scale and nature of damage 
caused by the explosion of a hydrogen bomb’ 
(The Times, May 29, 1954) are not merely silly, 
they are a dangerous form of public deception. 


The only justification for civil defence pre-. 


parations would be if they drew attention to 


the fact that the policy of deterrence through 


strength has two sides, and that the only con- 
ceivable reason why anyone should want to drop 
hydrogen bombs on Great Britain is that we 
are a military base and therefore, in theory at 
least, 
bombs be wasted on, say, Eire? 

- But I doubt if common-sense arguments will 
ever convince anyone who does not: already feel 
in his bones that war itself is wrong in all 
circumstances.—Yours, etc., 

West Drayton - ‘KATHLEEN LONSDALE © 


The Teaching of Tuternattonsl, Relations 
__ Sir,—It is not surprising that a Professor in 
International Relations. should think of his 
subject as a ‘discipline’ whose ‘importance it 
would be hard indeed to overdo’ (THE LISTENER, 


_ May 27). Those who tend to doubt the existence 


of such a ‘discipline intrinsically distinct’ will 


’ not be surprised that Professor Manning failed, 
in his talk, to explain what is its subject-matter. | 


_ It does not suffice to confuse the understand- 
ing by piling syllable upon syllable as though 
‘you make your point clear when you speak of 


our unfamiliarity with ‘that form of social 


living which obtains in the national society of 
sepeercins states’. Professor Manning does not 
eae the emptiness of ‘a ‘bonnet’ by explaining 


cs genealogy of the Chuzzlewit family: 
ire its attack. It satirises many kinds of believers in genealogy. Beginni 
€ yas in the spacious manner of Fielding, in order to set a grave tone, 
a eh A ae _ proceeds to irony about William the Conqueror; and at this’ ‘poi 
by a stroke of genius, Dickens ‘has his vulgar idea that the Chuzzlew 
must be descended from Guy Fawkes because there was a lady in 
the family known as_ 
gamut of family snobbery, he ends up with the coarse statement of — 
the outrageously common member of the family, that his-grandfather _ 
‘was a nobleman called The Lord No Zoo. The generalisations about — 
the. Veneering family have the same quality of comic investigation - 
outraging conventional taste. 

When one reads the critics and hears this or that writer described as 
_ Dickensian, one soon finds that this deeply important capacity for 
comic generalisation is missing. I rather think Wells was the last to 
: have it—in the first part of Tono Bungay. It has gone because the sense 
of the whole of a society has gone. The novel has become depart- 
mentalised. We now talk of novels of private life, and novels of public 
life. In Dickens, on the contrary, the private imagination, comic, 
poetical and fantastic, was inseparable from the public imagination and 
the operation of conscience and rebellion. This amalgamation was 
possible, I think, because he felt from childhood the sense of being. 
outside society, because he was a sort of showman, an ego greater than — 
the whole, not because he was a social or political thinker with a 
programme.—T hird Programme : 
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out of articles or talks printed in- 
for reasons of space . 


as a whole, and relationships within it as they 


e”. Nor can one decide whether to smile or to 
snigger when one reads that ‘ international re- 


_lationships are a multi-dimensional complex of 


subtly interrelated phenomiena about which we 
all might do well to know more’. All this means, 
if it means anything at all, no more than that 
we are not very cosmopolitan, but do try to 
understand what is going on in the world, 
and. often find it difficult to follow the news- 
papers: though what that has to do with the 
alteration of university syllabuses, Professor 
Manning does not make clear. 

He comes nearest to making clear what he 
means when he speaks of teaching the ‘ struc- 
ture’ of ‘current affairs’, ‘the over-all institu- 
tional set-up’. But this is the merest verbal 


humbug. If he means by it the systems of legal 


and diplomatic convention by which states regu- 
late their behaviour towards one another, then 
he is talking about international law. If he means 


_ by it an account of the many international 
- organisations which have since the war been 


attacking disease, poverty, and illiteracy in many 
parts of the world and have, in doing so, made 
very many professional men more cosmopolitan 
than they" were before by supplying them with 
tax-free incomes, then he is talking about nothing 

which ma'y not be gathered from a couple of 
handbooks, Whitaker's Almanack, odd news- 
paper reports, and one or two novels. If, again, 
he is thinking of the larger political conflicts 
which now exist between states and wishes to 
explain how they came about, then he will find 
most of what he wants to teach already taught, 


in varying ways, up and down the country as. 


history or politics or political science. In none 
of these cases is there any occasion for ‘ recog- 
nising’ a new ‘discipline’: and nothing that 
Professor Manning says in his talk in any way 
justifies his rasps of irony at the expense of 
cmmeeievel: or ‘ivy-mantled’ syllabuses. The 
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great advantage of a ‘ medieval’ syllabus is that 


you can within its bounds teach, and more 
important preach, almost. anything you want 
to without being carried away in your general 


- drift by the passing enthusiasms of those who 


have nothing to say and twenty minutes in 


_ which to say it. 
__ If Professor Manning wishes to preach world- 


consciousness, he will, of course, do so. But 
he should not suppose that a message js the 
same thing as a syllabus. 


; ; Yours, etc., 
The University Maurice COWLING 
Reading 


The Development of Soviet Law 
Sir,—I should like to ask whether Mr. Roth- 
stein can deny any of the following facts: 

{1) the publication of statistics of births and 
deaths in Russia was suppressed in about 1930. 

(2) a census was initiated in 1937, but the 
results were suppressed. 

(3) when a census was finally taken in 1939 
the population came out only at about the level 
which Stalin had estimated for six years earlier. 
All that I am asking is whether Mr. Rothstein 

is able to deny these facts. If he is unable. to 
deny them, most readers will draw their own 
conclusions. I am not asking for his explanations 
of them, which are sure to be interesting, e.g., 
that the official statisticians were incompetent, 
that the Census Bureau was discovered to be full 


‘of Trotskyists and Imperialists, that the death 


statistics were capable of misuse by counter- 
revolutionary propagandists. 

The facts appear inevitably to prove one or 
more of these three alternatives: 

(1) that for some period in the nineteen-thirties 
the number of deaths was equal to or exceeded 
the number of births. 

(2) that Stalin was a liar 

£3) that although Russia had a planned 
economy, the head of the state did not know, 
within several millions, what his population was. 


Yours, etc., 


Oxford COLIN CLARK 


Sir,—The easiness of organising conducted 
tours is known since the time Potemkin had 
successfully conducted Catherine the Great over 
the Russian countryside. The Kremlin proved 
its great abilities 1n such activities to such an 
extent that by now hardly anybody is impressed 
by the reports of the conducted eyewitnesses. 
No foreigner was, moreover, admitted to the 
hunger-stricken areas in the winter 1932-33. The 
very fact of the great efforts to conceal is proof 
that there was something really serious to be 
concealed. There are, incidentally, eyewitnesses 


’ of the 1932-33 disaster, who have things to 


report other than those reported by the witnesses 
cited by Mr. Rothstein. W. Chamberlin (Russia’s 
Tron Age) could visit the Ukraine only after the 
prohibition was lifted, but at least he was not 
on a conducted tour. Victor Kravchenko 
(I Choose Freedom) visited Ukraine on official 
business and was actually the only. eyewitness 
who had access to all the facts. Both reported 
;000,000 or more. 
The period from 1930 to 1932-33 must be 
regarded as a unit, as an all-out drive for 
ibly high rates of industrialisation asso- 
‘with full-scale collectivisation. As every- 


ciated 
thing else, the poor crops of 1931 and 1932 


Stalin-made. Although the grain crop 
ned by over 7,000,000 tons from 1928 to 
ind 1932 even according to official statis- 
‘ain exports were stepped up from 320,000 
1927-28 to ig bac tons in 1932—to 
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the all-out drive was rapidly disorganising the 
whole economy. By the winter 1932-33, all of 
it was brought aground. Not only were peasants 
dying by the million in the Ukraine and the 
residual population was starving, but, what was 
more disheartening for the Kremlin, output of 
steel, coal, and the other mainstays of the great 
industrialisation drive were running behind the 
previous year month after month. 

There is a full analogy between 1932-33 and 
1920-21. Both years were disastrous for the 
Soviets. The main difference is that Lenin in 
proclaiming the N.E.P. (new economic policy) 
frankly acknowledged defeat. Stalin and his 
friends insisted on a victory, while abandoning 
the worst abuses of the all-out drive and 
actually installing a new page of Soviet economic 
development at the XVII Party Conference in 
January 1933. ~ 

Stalin made, and his friends are making, 
immense efforts to rewrite history. They may 
even be temporarily successful. But in the final 
analysis history will make Stalin and the 
Stalinists answer for their deeds in full. 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford N. JASNY 


Miss Moberly’s Apparitions 


Sir,—Mr. Antony Flew rather loftily rebukes 
Mrs. Iremonger for ignoring ‘ the careful study’ 
given to the evidence for the apparitions by 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, 
The title was unfortunate since it suggested that 
Miss Moberly had a monopoly, and though in 
the broadcast we were told rather‘as an after- 
thought not to forget Miss Jourdain, there was 
nothing to indicate that she was intensely 
psychic—much more so than Miss Moberly in 
the opinion of her’ relations—and that apart 
from the Versailles ‘adventure’ she had many 
strange experiences, for which she never sought 
any publicity. 

The late Margaret Jourdain, who was a well- 
known authority on English decorative art, and 
whose attitude towards the occult and super- 
natural was one of wary scepticism, had a reper- 
tory of extraordinary stories concerning her 
sister. For example, on one occasion Margaret 
was discussing future plans with- her when the 
Principal (as she had become) abruptly said that 
nothing must be arranged for a particular date 
as on that day—not merely ‘about then ’—one 
of their brothers would die. He was suffering 
from what was thought to be a comparatively 
slight ailment and on consulting the doctor the 
report was reassuring, but the prediction never- 
theless was accurately fulfilled. Then there was 
the tale of Moliére’s stage scenery which several 
of Margaret’s friends must have heard her tell. 
I forbear because, even if you would grant the 
space, minute accuracy in the narrative is essen- 
tial for so remarkable a story, and I now forget 
some of the details. Like the episodes at Ver- 
sailles, Miss Jourdain’s assertions about this 
scenery which she claimed to have seen in the 
attic of a house at one time inhabited by Moliére 
were startlingly borne out by subsequent re- 
search; and that it was subsequent there can be 
no room for doubt unless we prefer to believe 
that she was an unscrupulous romancer. 

Mr. Flew advances the explanation that in 
these experiences ‘imagination was working on 
memory to produce distortions: without any 
question of deliberate fraud’. This theory is 
surely disposed of by Edith Olivier’s preface to 
the Faber Library edition, the last to appear. 
She there dealse very faithfully with what Mr. 
Flew calls ‘the careful study’ given by the 
S.P.R. to the evidence. She shows that when 
the first hostile. verdict was recorded the evidence 
had not actually been examined at all. Sir 
William Barrett who had accepted this verdict 
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on the ‘strength of a review in the society’s 
Journal wrote in October 1912: ‘I was sur- 
prised to hear that the S.P.R. never examined 
the testimonies you offered to them . . . The 
evidence seems absolutely conclusive of the 
recital of your narrative immediately after your 
first visit to Versailles. Unreservedly therefore 
I will withdraw the statement in my little book 
(Psychical Research)’. Barrett subsequently 
repudiated the conclusions reached by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick in the critical review published 
by the S.P.R. and wrote ‘I am now more 
inclined to regard this case as a singular instance 
of retrocognitive vision’. That, or the theory of 
“serialism’ tentatively put forward by J. W. 
Dunne in a ‘ note’ included in the Faber edition, 
is surely much more convincing than Mr. Flew’s 
theory of ‘imagination working on memory’, 
which, if all their denials and allegations are 
taken into account, can scarcely be held to 
acquit the two distinguished ladies of actual 
dishonesty.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.4 RALPH EDWARDS 


‘The Death of the Fourth Republic’ 

Sir—I do not think Mr. Birch has quite 
grasped the point of the argument about the 
fatal effect of the post-war resurrection of anti- 
clericalism in France which I tried to develop 
in my The Death of the Fourth Republic. 

It may well be that loyalty to Jaicité—the 
restriction to non-denominational schools of 
state assistance—was a valid test of the genuine- 
ness of a French voter’s left-wing politics in the 
days, half a century or more ago, when the great 
bulk of French Catholic leaders were on the 
right or the extreme right in politics. On the 
morrow of the Liberation, with the Church 
recognised by many as a/progressive force and 
by many more as the most solid rallying-point 
against the new totalitarianism from the east, 
the Socialists who revived the issue presented 
the unhappy picture of a football team which 
has failed to hear the half-time whistle and 
finds itself desperately battling to defend the 
opposing side’s goal. Moreover, the issue they 
were reviving was one that, while it may have 
held all the prestige of a family heirloom for the 
members of the school-teachers’ union who 
formed such a high proportion of the party’s 
local officials, had come to mean less and less 
to the rank and file Socialist voter. 

Once it had been brought up again, however, 
the hope of founding a single great party of the 
non-communist left which had bulked so largely 
in the political thinking of the Resistance, was 
over. For it was to such a movement, not to 
some new ephemeral coalition of existing bodies, 
that the writers of the little smudgy sheets of 
the underground-press had looked to assure the 
building of a new France, and I was not alone 
in my, judgement that, had it existed, it might 
have swept more than half the country with it 
in 1945. 

Since it was never born, the ‘ Christians’ 
who had played such an important part in the 
years of clandestinity had to set up on their own 
as the M.R.P., and the unrealised organic unity 
of the French left was doomed to become a 
mere alliance. And an alliance which left un- 
settled a question, laicité, which both sides saw 
as important could hardly expect to escape the 
habitual instability of French political alliances. 

Mr. Birch is, of course, quite right in saying 
that the Radicals could never have formed part 
of the abortive ‘ Rally of the French Resistance ’. 
In 1945 they were as near political extinction 
as they had ever been, and though they take 
part in every left-wing coalition, it is many 
years since they have been a left-wing party. 

Yours, etc., 


Birmingham, 16 RONALD. MATTHEWS 
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E have only to cross the Place de la Comoante to realise 
what sculpture can gain from being seen in the open air, 
how even mediocre statuary can thereby be endowed with 
poetry and grandeur. We have only to walk- round 


London to realise that this advantage is not to be won merely by 


dumping any statue anywhere out of doors and hoping for the best. 
The sculpture in Paris borrows its assumed splendour not only from 
the sunlight but from the architectural setting in which it belongs. This 
banal observation has to be made because it does not appear to have 
been borne sufficiently in mind by 


hibition of sculpture in Holland Park, 
the effect of which is hardly less de- 
pressing than that of the demolition 
of the great house in whose shadow it 
is arranged. ! 
‘Up to the late eighteenth century’ f 


architecture, and garden statues were . 
related to their setting much as they 
would have been to a building. There 
are many examples of this kind of 
open-air sculpture in the formal 
gardens of the Continent, but it has 
seldom been successful in England, 
where the irregular “ natural” garden 
was invented. This is not to say that 
England must be forever deprived of 
sculpture in a garden setting, but that - 
we must use it rather more freely than 
in the alleys of Versailles or the 
Tuileries. Holland Park, which com- 
bines formal parterres with a natural 
English garden, should be an ideal 


But those responsible for the lay- 
out of the exhibition have failed to 
take their opportunities. They have 
obviously recognised the need to dis- 


‘natural ’ parts of the garden, but they 
have not gone far enough, not made 
their arrangement look sufficiently 
accidental. At a certain, moment 
during the press view, two cameras 
on tripods had been left unattended in 
front of an abstract carving by 
Barbara Hepworth set among dwarf 
palms. The resultant conversation- 
piece was strangely dramatic and 
stimulating, and clearly revealed that the only effective disposition of 
obiects in such a setting would be one which would let us come 
upon individual pieces by taking them as it were unawares, as if they 


_ were unrealistic objets trouvés, and in which any groups into which 


they might form should be as dramatically irrational as the juxtaposition 
of cameras, carving, and tropical plants. In a word, the arrangement 
should have appeared as fortuitous as possible, in pursuance of the 
picturesque, of the tradition of Sharawadgi. As things are, the sculptures 
stand uncomfortably around, neither regimented nor truly casual, 
resembling a group of people posing for an informal snapshot. 


If failure here can be forgiven though regretted, it is deplorable where | 


no great powers of imagination were required but only a modicum of 
common sense and taste—namely, in the line of four life-size single 
figures by Manzi, Rodin, Maillol, and Wotruba set out formally along 
a terrace. The Maillol and the Rodin are dead right: 


Sculpture in . the Open ‘Air oe ae 


‘By DAVID SYLVESTER is i Riek he a oe peers 


4 ey for a Calais Burgher’, by Rodin: from the open-air exible 
of sculpture at Holland Park, London 


the Rodin (a 


\ 


aie for one of the burghers of pees lent oe the Muses ke Rodin) i 
superb as it rears up against the sky, and the exhibition is worth visiting © 
just to see it there—as it is to see the Marini, another fine work 
perfectly sited. The Manzi, on the other hand, is too intimately 
naturalistic for its high pedestal, and should have been placed where it 
could stand on or just above the ground, while the reclining figure by - 
Wotruba looks absurd at the end of a row of standing figures. Their 
places might have been occupied by the Lehmbruck and the ben 


standing figures, neither of which looks happy where it is. 


The work of selection has ea 
done much better than that of arrange- 


membered that a badly. displayed ex- 
hibition of sculpture is often the result 
| Of a selection which has, not taken 
enough account of the likely total 
effect. At all events, only four of the 
twenty-nine exhibits are downright 
-bad—those by Charoux, Ehrlich, — 
‘Rizzello, and Havard Thomas. Some > 
others, however, seem to lose rather 
than gain from being seen out of 
doors—the Epstein, the Frink, the 


the Nimptsch, the Zadkine. ‘The Frink | 
and the Zadkine look wrong out of. 
doors because they are too expression- 
istic for natural ‘surroundings, which 
demand less assertively ‘personal 
images, the others because they are 
too small to impose themselves here. 
It would be interesting to know 
what prompted the inclusion of casts” 
of a twelfth-century Indian relief and 
of a detail from the east pediment of 
the Parthenon. It is not as if they 


occupied before removal to museums 
in London. Nor is there any justifica- 
tion for the claim made in the cata- 
logue that they ‘illustrate the varying — 


ture derives’: Indian sculpture has 
had scarcely _ any influence on the 
European art of our time, while the 
Greek sculpture from which serious” 
contemporary artists have drawn in- 


anterior to the Periclean. There is not 
even an apparent aesthetic motive for 
showing the Indian piece, in view-of the tasteless way it has been 
attached to an untidy bit of brick -wall. Perhaps the Parthenon frag- 


ment was put there to provide an opportunity to compare the Henry 
Moore reclining figure next to it with the type of work of which it is 


virtually a pastiche. As it happens, the Moore withstands the challenge 
remarkably well, and manages to look. physically bigger—a sure sign 


that a sculpture is being seen to advantage—than the other cast of the — 
same aor on the terrace of ee Time and ae) building... -aver. ae 


Sees is peti on rag pape in the amene, Raawdes Matic 
Sie 8 A Treasury of the sie nie an 2 Ontord Bre oo 


_ment—though- it’must always be re- 


Giacometti, the Greco, the Mestrovic, ; 


traditions from which modern scu!p-— 


spiration has generally been of periods — . 


were seen here in settings in the least — 
resembling those which their originals -- 


‘ 


The Spanish Temper. By V. S. Pritchett. 
Chattto and Windus. 15s. 


_ Mr. PRITCHETT’S WRITING is always mature, 
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elegant, and forceful; in The Spanish Temper its 
ies are enhanced by the appreciation and 


understanding he brings to his theme. ‘ Of all 


the foreign countries I have known’, he says, 
“Spain is the one that has made the strongest 
impression on me. I went there first in the 
1920s as a very young man... the effects of 
the experience were permanent and drastic. I 


might almost say, without being guilty of 


rhetoric, that the sight of the landscape of 
Castile changed my life’. 

In the course of this book, the author takes 
us on a leisurely journey through Spain. Start- 


ing in the Basque provinces, we climb the coastal 
ranges and cross the great plateau of Castile, 


making for Madrid where we pause awhile. 
Then we are off towards the south again, through 
Don Quixote’s country and into Andalusia, 
where we visit Seville, Granada, and Almeria 
before turning regretfully homeward along the 
Mediterranean littoral. Throughout our journey, 
the author discourses with grace, erudition, and 
insight, ranging far and wide over Spanish 
history and culture, pausing to note some 
regional peculiarity or to comment on some fea- 


- ture of architecture, local economy, or domestic 


custom. From time to time he digresses, much 
to our advantage, on some institution character- 
istic of the country or its people, such as 
flamenco singing, the bullfight, the Jesuits, Don 
Quixote or Don Juan. 5 "4 
Mr. Pritchett’s Spain is not the romantic land 
of Gautier, Mérimée, and Barrés, though he does 


mot reject that legend as totally valueless. He 


writes rather, with unusual powers of evocation, 
of a harsh landscape and of a vital yet brooding 
and tormented people. As soon as we are in 


| Castile, we feel the cold wind, ‘ wicked and pene- 


‘trating, a continual snake-fang flicker against 


the nostril ’. 
The paradox of Spain is a problem that has 


fascinated a* school of western writers since . 


the end of the first world war. Gaiety allied to 
sombre reserve, luxuriance to austerity, hospi- 
tality to xenophobia, abounding vitality to a pre- 
occupation with death: the list of opposite 


_ attitudes simultaneously rooted in the same 


people could be prolonged indefinitely. It cannot 
be claimed that Mr. Pritchett has answered the 


_riddle which has perplexed so many, though few 
could propound it with such elegance and under- 


standing. He finds the key to much that is_ 


puzzling to the western rationalist in the 
Spaniard’s conscious rejection of ‘modern’ 
thought and behaviour. 
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keep the regime in power. Once more Spain is 
exhausted and sick of politics, ‘exhausted and 
cynical and silenced by guilt about the Civil 
War’. 


The Masks of Jonathan Swift 

By William B. Ewald, Jr. 

Blackwell. 22s. 6d. 
This is a timely book dealing with a fascinating 
subject, timely because Swift’s sheer artistry is 
becoming a little obscured by the discussion of 
other aspects of his greatness, fascinating be- 
cause he dealt so superbly with the very 
pretty problem that besets every writer. The 
problem is: How can you best make your point, 
most securely break through into the personality 
of the reader to make ‘him agree with you? Are 
you to be the superior person who knows? or 
the simple fellow-man-in-the-street with your 
reader? or the traveller to whom fantastic things 
have happened? And if you are putting on a 
mask, assuming a persona, how are you going to 
make obvious what you really want your reader 
to think or believe?—an important point for 
writers of the early eighteenth century, with 
whom it was a favourite device. They found it 
not only amusing, but sometimes expedient to 
be someone other than themselves; Steele as 
Isaac Bickerstaff (taken over from Swift), Addi- 
son as the taciturn short-faced Mr. Spectator, 
Pope rather differently as the perfect good man 
the satirist must be, and Defoe as many people 
in his novels (that technique, of course, is a 
constant consideration of the novelist at any 
time), and disastrously in The Shortest Way, 
where the mask was too lifelike. Writers at all 
levels used it, from Ned Ward and Tom Brown 
at one end, to Shaftesbury and Berkeley at the 
other. With all of them the question arises, 
especially perhaps with Swift, as to how far the 
adoption of a mask was an ‘essential of their 
being, how far a convenient fiction, how far a 
question of artistry. 

Swift appears to have been under no com- 
pulsion. According’ to Mr. Ewald, he used the 


trick, fully, in only about one-third of his writ- — 


ings, obviously in some works—as it happens 
the most famous ones—only very mildly in, 
say, the Examiner papers. He knew when to be 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver. His 
various disguises are brilliantly apt, and, as. Mr. 
Ewald points out in this illuminating study, he 
néver returned to an old one. With him, one 
must feel, it was not only the effectiveness of 
the instrument he was using that concerned him, 
but also the exercise of his enormous sense of 
fun, for, as we are reminded at the end of the 
book, ‘even in a great pessimist, the spirit of 
saeva indignatio can join triumphantly with 
that of la bagatelle’. The fun is perhaps most 
apparent in the earlier work, in the Tale of a 
Tub and Mrs. Harris's Petition, less so during 
the great period of The Drapier’s Letters and 
A Modest Proposal—even if it is fairly evident 


in Gulliver's Travels—to return again in full 


force in Polite Conversation and Directions to 
Servants. 

The mask is, as Mr. Ewald points out, one 
form of that dangerous weapon, irony, and it is 
enchanting to follow him as he takes us through 
the varying personae to show us how Swift 
achieved the purpose of making his meaning 
clear. It is so dangerous, even in the hands of a 
consummate master, that in two instances at 
least we cannot be certain that Swift did not 


» blunder a little, and the fact that the authenticity 
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of A Letter to a Young Poet is now being 
queried, by, most importantly, Mr. Herbert 
Davis, makes us wonder whether Swift's 
assumption of humble simplicity did not take 
him too far. Are we sure that the un-Swiftian 
errors of style that are said to blot that piece are 
not deliberate? And~do we agree with Mr. 
Ewald that much of the Project for the 
Advancement of Religion is ironic? No matter. 
We follow delightedly how Swift handled 
matters in the Tale, in the Arguments against 
Abolishing Christianity, in the extremely diffi- 
cult and subtle Drapier’s Letters, and in the 
monstrously enjoyable Modest Proposal, not to 
mention the ‘translator’? of ‘du Baudrier’ in 
Prior’s journey. 

Mr. Ewald’s scholarly knowledge is of im- 
mense use to him throughout, especially in his 
treatment of the Irish pamphlets, as he reveals 
the intricacy of the slightly changing mask of 
M.-B. Drapier, and the background of the pro- 
jector who wrote A Modest Proposal. He seems, 
perhaps, to labour a little with Gulliver, forget- 
ting that Swift’s problem there was not that of 
the ironist so much as that of the novelist. But 
all the time he keeps us alert to what Swift was 
doing, whom he was pretending to be, and how 
the real author pierces through the disguise. He 
falls, it may be thought, between two stools: if 
we are familiar with Swift, he describes too 
much; if we know nothing, he quotes too little; 
but perhaps with either class of reader this is 
made up for by his treatment of the dazzling 
use Swift made of his sources, scholarly in the 
case of the Tale and The Battle of the Books, 
the fruit of much contemporary study in the 
works of the Irish period. The book must appeal 
to anyone interested in the craft of writing, 
and we feel not only that:we more fully appre- 
ciate Swift's uncanny artistry, but that we 
understand: better this enormous figure who 
seems. to dominate his century and offer a 
challenge to ours. , - 


The Indus Civilisation. By Sir Mortimer 

Wheeler. Cambridge. 18s. 

The fact that a supplementary volume to the 
first volume of the monumental Cambridge 
History of India has had to be written is a 
most striking indication of the way in which 
our knowledge of the past thas been transformed 
over the last thirty years. When Sir John 
Marshall wrote this first volume in 1922, the 
pre-history of India stopped at about 600 B.c.; 
subsequent archaeological investigations in the 
Indus Valley, primarily at Harappa, and above 
all at Mohenso-daro, and to a lesser extent at 
other sites, have uncovered a most elaborate 
urban civilisation which reached its highest de- 
velopment about’ 2,350 B.c. and survived until 
about 1,600 B.c. The excavations have not yet 
gone sufficiently deep to determine when the 
first settlements were made. 

The society which made these elaborate ruins 
seems to have been one of the strangest which 
mankind has elaborated, strange not through its 
eccentricity but because it seems to have been 
so profoundly practical, so inhumanly rational. 
The large towns—up to three miles in circum- 
ference—were built on a grid-iron plan, similar 
to those of contemporary American cities; all 
the streets were drained and had booths (probably 
for policemen) at intersections. The houses were 
built to a consistent plan, like, tenements or 
council houses; each house had its bathroom and 
water closet with an efficient drainage system. 


We stepped straight 
into the atmosphere of 
Paris in the Epicurean 
at London Airport. 
They gave us an 
aperitif and then 
Caviare, Poularde de 
Bresse en Chaud-Froid 
with Salade Rachel, 
cheese and the most 
delightful patisserie. 

’ Nothing would stop 
them filling our Champagne glasses. It 
seemed a shame we were in one of the 
new Viscounts, for we got to Orly in less 
than an hour. As our Travel Agent told 
us, the £16 return was well worth it. 
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Some Tourist return fares from London: 


PARIS £13 
(offpeak £11; Epicurean Viscount £16) 
MARSEILLES £29.9.0 
NICE (day) £29.15.0; (night) £26.10.0 
BARCELONA £36.11.0 
PALMA £40.14.0; ROME £47.14.0 
From Manchester slightly more. 


Illustrated- brochures 
on request =f 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. WHltehall 4455 
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‘OUT OF DOORS’ 


is the new TV featur®é we welcome 


because for many years, through the. 


camera lens in the hands of gifted 
photographers and through the pens 
of famous authors we have presented 
facet after facet of that jewel the British 
countryside, to the appreciative readers 
of our magazine OUT OF DOORS. 


If you enjoy the new TV feature, you 
will equally enjoy the more permanent 
presentation of OUT OF DOORS AND 
COUNTRYGOER. A copy of the current 
“ issue may be obtained from your local 
newsagent, price 2s. 0d.; or you may, if 
youso prefer, take out a yearly subscrip- 
tion (six issues) for the sum of 13s. 6d. 


an offer 


We are so confident of you wishing to 
become a regular reader that we will 
‘send you FREE and POST FREE, a speci- 
men copy of our magazine. Simply 
fill in and post the coupon below. 


co-c--- lal tenlenteelenteeteteeettealaten | 


To 
OUT OF DOORS AND COUNTRYGOER 
Old Colony House, S, King St., Manchester 


Please send me free and post free a specimen 


1 
1 
1 
copy of OUT OF DOORS AND COUNTRYGOER 
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Can you live with it ? | 
Elaborate decoration and novelties of style cannot take the place of good 
design, sound materials or honest craftsmanship. We work to this 
principle and asa result Gordon Russell furniture is beautiful and lasting. 
Quite often people tell us they would be glad to live with our furniture. 
“But”, they say, ‘* you’re too expensive for me, I’m afraid.”’ It isn’t true, 
you know. In good furnishing houses in most parts of the country you will 


Now on sale 


CHRISTOPHER PRY’ S 
The Dark is Light Enough 


The current production of this ‘winter comedy’ is a 
major event*in the theatre. Because Christopher Fry 
is poet and thinker, as well as dramatist, playgoers and 
the reading public—not to mention the dramatic critics 
—have been eager to see the text, in search of mean- 
ings and rhythms that crowd too. fast to be fully 
absorbed in the theatre. The play will be read and 
discussed, criticized and praised in green rooms, 
common rooms and drawing rooms. 


The Oxford Companion 2 
to the Theatre — | 
Edited by Phyllis Hartnoll 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


find Gordon Russell dining room, bedroom and occasional furniture which, 


though it is made to a high standard, is not at all Srpenaive. ‘Write for 
the name of your nearest stockist. _ 


good furniture need not be expensive 


r-~ Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY * WORCESTERSHIRE 


Read our latest publication: 


BRITAIN’S | 
INTEREST IN 
ATLANTIC UNION 


SHAN WARD 
price 1/6 (post free) 


_ Previous Publications : . 
THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY | 
AND THE DOLLAR GAP 
PROFESSOR J. E. MEADE, CB. 
2S Ora 
ECONOMIC TIES IN THE 
FREE WORLD | 


MARJORIE DEANE 
7) Bape > 


Chpies from your Booksellers or # 
~ FRIENDS OF ATLANTIC UNION, 


Roxburghe House, 273 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


‘ wits a 


FREDERICK'S | 
SUMMER - HOUSE 


SUMMER-HOUSE No 62 
6' x 6' £43 plus £6. 10s. revolving gear — 
(Larger size Summer Houses available) 
Write for FREE illustrated - Coldlowhes of: 
GARAGES, GARDEN SHEDS, SUMMER ee 
- HOUSES, LOOSE BOXES aad ~~ 
BUILDINGS | FOR STAFF Qu . 
-FREDERICKS PORTABLE BUILDING 
BEACONSFIELD, Sucks. . 


E was a taeo. Aernicioa swimming bath, or 

private baths attached; there 

¢ Restecsachy large municipal granaries and 
threshing floors; there were numerous shops and 
small factories, and what may well be a public 
market place, They had consistent measures of 

; 

e 


parts in a thousand, a standard not generally 
_ reached in Europe till the nineteenth century. 
They had a script (so far undecipherable), the 
_ wheel, domestic animals, and at least some mass 
production. Both cities so far excavated have an 
acropolis on an artificial mound overlooking 
_ them, but there is no clear evidence of .arma- 
- ments or weapons; neither armour, helmets nor 
_ shields have been discovered, though copper and 
_ gold were used, and such defensive weapons 


Indus were at least in intermittent com- 
'mercial contact. 

These town-planners’ dreams are severely un- 
decorated, and there is no building which can 
be assigned with any sort of certainty either to 
a religious cult or to the ceremonious treatment 
of royalty. Apart from pottery, all the decorated 


: ups civilisations with whom the people of 
} 
objects are. minute, chiefly engraved seals, a 


dozen statuettes measured in inches, and nat 


- models of animals and carts which might well 
‘be children’s toys. This apparently basic ration- 

--alism is so unparalleled that nearly every exca- 
vator or writer on the subject tries to turn some 
of the objects or buildings to religious or cere- 

- monious use. Even Sir Mortimer Wheeler, whose 
critical account of the present state of our 
knowledge of these sites is a model of clarity 
and terse exposition, allows himself a section 
on ‘ The Indus religions’, and, on the ‘basis of 
three seals, hazards a pre-Aryan cult of Siva. 
This is the only section in which he does not 
‘scrupulously stay within the evidence: as a 
former Director-General of Archaeology in India 
he has some pretty severe remarks to make on 
the archaeological techniques used by some of 
‘the earlier excavators. A rational society, without 
gods, without kings, and without art is an 
intolerable thought for the past. It may be what 
some of our planners are aiming towards; but 
we cannot bear to think it was achieved, and 
lasted for something like a thousand years, until 
deforestation, erosion, and floods destroyed the 
fertility of the land, and barbarian Aryan in- 
.vaders killed off the survivors. 5 


Life So Far. By Wilson Harris. 
Cape. 21s. 


Autobiography is a delicate pursuit. For in it 

an author exposes his own character as he can 
-_do in no other way. Moreover events that loom 

large in his life and seem extremely important 
to him often appear of smaller interest to his 
_ readers, while opportunities to air his own views 
upon current problems can rarely be resisted even 
2: - though they detract from his picture of the 
_ past. Mr. Wilson Harris, formerly editor of The 
_ Spectator, M.P. for Cambridge University, and 
_ diplomatic correspondent of the Daily News, 
_ has avoided most of these traps. As a professional 
he knows thatthe must not be boring, 
writers of the .majority of political 
yhies; as a. lively. commentator on 
: “affairs, “he is not afflicted by 

; sense of humour prevents him 
[ ws sea he bay a varied 


atmosphere be life among the 

where he was brought 

ing readings and a Bible 
: Then 


pre "e ss alt ed a Ore a 7 ee ee ees ih, ‘ - af h eg oe 
“ “si , i = y z . : 
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“pking "i Paris after the 1914-1918 war, the 


League of Nations and the League of Nations 
Union, and finally editing The Spectator and 
membership of two of the best London clubs, 
the Reform and the House of Commons. At 
points no doubt the author’s memory betrays 
him (for example, his account of Prinkipo does 
not quite square with that in the diplomatic 
documents) and some of his character sketches 
of men he knew well are a little disappointing, 
but it is an entertaining autobiography. There 
is; for example, a good sketch of his interview 
with Woodrow Wilson in 1921, when the former 
President was living paralysed in S_ Street. 
Washington: ‘“ Forgive me for not rising”, 
he said when I was shown in. “I’ve got a game 
leg” ’. When Wilson Harris left he said, ‘ “ At 
any rate the fire you kindled will go on burn- 
ing”. “If it does I hope some people will get 
scorc’ ” was the swift and characteristic 
rejoinder’. Mr. Wilson Harris is one of the few 


-remaining representatives of that fine school of 


Liberal journalists which ranged from C. P. 
Scott to the last editor of the Sunday Times. 
It is to be feared that we shall not see their like 
again. 


Musicians in English Society from 
Elizabeth to Charles I. 
By Walter L. Woodfill. Oxford. 48s. 


This is an important contribution to the social 
history of music in England, embodying intensive 
research into ‘the conditions under which pro- 
fessional musicians worked, and the place of 
music in the lives of Englishmen generally’ 
during the period 1558-1640, indeed embodying 


perhaps too much research for the ordinary 


reader who is not interested in such matters as 
the details of payments to the Coventry waits 
from 1557 to 1613. But this kind of spade work 
is indispensable if we are to get a true picture of 
the background to what is customarily con- 
sidered the golden age of English music. A 
golden age of English composition it undoubtedly 
was, but Professor Woodfill makes it clear that 
it was hardly a golden age for English musicians 
generally nor such a golden age for music in 
England as has. hitherto been supposed. 
Generalising from a few well-known but 
isolated contemporary cemarks, notably a famous 
passage-in Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introduc- 
tion, past historians have often conjured up a 
picture of the first Elizabethan age in which 
‘every domestic hearth was the scene of musical 
performance of a very high standard’ and ‘ the 
art’ of singing [was] cultivated with equal zeal 
and discernment, in every grade of social rank’. 
Professor Woodfill marshals the evidence for a 
more sober and far more probable view. Many 
readers may have suspected that Morley’s report 
of the young man who was put to shame because 
of his inability to sing a madrigal-part at sight 
was nothing more than sales-talk of exactly the 
same kind as that which enlivens the strip- 
cartoon advertisements of our modern bedtime 
drinks; but even such readers may be surprised 
by some of his conclusions. ‘The belief, widely 
held since at least the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, that many Elizabethan composers found 
happy homes as the resident professional 
musicians of noblemen and gentlemen’, he says, 
for instance, ‘seems to be supported by little 
definite, positive evidence’. Wilbye, it appears, 
was the only undoubtedly professional musician 
who enjoyed such a home; though Professor 
Woodfill’s negative argument seems indecisive. 
He is inclined to discount ‘the multitude of 
entries in household and municipal account 
books recording payment of rewards to visiting 
minstrels and musicians said to be the servants 
of various lords and gentlemen’ on the ground 
that the rewarded visitors ‘ were only nominally 
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the servahts of these lords and gentlemen’. It 
may be so but this is only conjecture. 

Another wholesome shock is administered by 
the reminder that, while magnificent church 
music was being composed at this time, 

the church itself played a relatively minor part 
in the musical life of the country at large. Reli- 
gious music was not a treasure participated in 
and enjoyed by people generally in their parish 
churches throughout the country; it seems to 
have been cultivated mainly by professional 
musicians in cathedrals and in a few other 
endowed churches. However much psalms were 
sung in parish churches and elsewhere, the fine 
religious choral music of the age was virtually the 
monopoly of some two dozen cathedrals, royal 
peculiars such as Westminster, the principal 
colleges at Oxford and. Cambridge, and schools 
such as Eton 

Professor Woodfill has combed carefully 
through all the contemporary evidence of the 
pay and status and customs of every type of 
professional musician—the City of London 
Company of Musicians, the London waits (who 
seem to have been the pioneers in regular, public, 
open-air concert-going, from 1571 onward), the 
various ‘categories of provincial musician, the 
Church musicians, and those of the Chapel Royal 
and the King’s Musick—ending with a chapter 
on amateurs and the cultured gentleman’s atti- 
tude to music, as reflected by Thomas Elyot, 
Roger Ascham, Richard Mulcaster, Henry 
Peacham, Richard Brathwaite, and others. By no 
means all his dredgings are enlightening, but 
even those which may strike us today as beside 
the point may provide future historians with just 
the information they will need to decide points 
that have not yet occurred to us. 


The Return of the Prodigal and Saul 
By André Gide. 
Secker and Warburg. Ls. 

The School for Wives. By André Gide. 
Casselle 8s. 6d. . 

Portrait of André Gide. By Justin 
O’Brien. Secker and Warburg. 35s. 


Gide’s career as a writer exemplifies a curious 
irony. In his middle age he saw himself as one 


of those who, like Blake, Baudelaire, Dostoevsky, 


would be misunderstood or ignored in their own 
time, only to carry a message all the clearer and 
more forceful into the posthumous future. But 
time overtook him. He became among writers 
the great public and international figure of his 
age; the presiding spirit of one of the finest 
publishing enterprises of the century; the man 
who, with his Retour de PU.R.S.S. was to turn 
a tide of political feeling; the animating yet inde- 
pendent centre of hundreds of conferences; an 
object of continual study, disapproval and dis- 
cussion, of scandal and adoration. How much of 
his activity as a writer will remain historic with 
his time, and. how much will slip the barrier 
into the ever-present? Will his fate be similar 
to that of another seductive prose stylist, Renan, 
with whom he shares a refusal of commitment, 
and a hesitating balance between Greek and 
Jewish formative influences? It seems doubtful, 
dt least, if the future will follow the course of 
his self-pursuit and self-evasion with the same 
eagerness as the recent past. 

Two new volumes of the Standard English 
edition of his works, both translated by Dorothy 
Bussy, represent opposite extremes in the range 
of his output. ‘The School for Wives, a tollec- 
tion of three récits, is in the nature of an aside. 
One of his least personal works, it is a cool and 
collected study in family psychology. Eveline, 
her husband Robert, and their daughter Gene- 
viéve are in turn presented from their own and 
each other’s point of view, as each takes up 
the narrative. The result is a lucid sum of 
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 —hip-hip hooray! 
“My latest dining version of the traditional 
Windsor Chair,” said the ERCOLion, “is causing 
many people to sit up in greater comfort and take 
rs notice. The secret is the new foam rubber cushion. , 
em heal (with cover that slips off easily for dry cleaning). 
% _It makes sitting a pleasure and successfully avoids 
shiny after effects no matter how often you sit on 
it. Admire the bevelled seat edges, the pleasing 
> g proportions and mellow waxed finish, in either 
: natural or dark wood. My chair is designed with 
* the tenderest consideration for the sitter’s 
anatomy—and-his pocket. All good furniture» - 
shops get a supply. Call it a policy of chair and 
chair alike, or better still call at your nearest 
stockist and see it for yourself.” 
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+ the-earlier among his most personal and prob- 
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_prose-poem, through the philosophical dialogue, 


to extended drama, and ranging in date from 


-1892 to 1907. Though the earlier works are 
bathed in the Mallarméan symbolism which was 
the upper atmosphere of the period, it is sur- 


* 


prising how thoroughly characteristic in content 


~ they are. From the Tentative Amoureuse of 


1893 comes this essentially Gidean, contradictory 
pronouncement: ‘ Let us make no mistake; these 
things move on and depart; let our end be 
‘immovable—and we will move on to attain it. 
Ah! woe betide those foolish souls who mistake 


__ obstacles for ends. There are no ends; things are 


neither ends nor obstacles—no, not even 
obstacles; there is nothing to be done but to pass 
? P 


Was Gide one of the supremely intelligent 


y whose folly was to mistake ends for obstacles? 


he did not, like his great contem- 
poraries, Proust and Valéry, succeed after a life- 
time of doubt and searching in arriving at a 
finality—Le Cimetizre Marin, Le Temps Re- 
trouvé—which they knew to be provisional, im- 
perfect, but whose virtue still consists in a final 
condensation of a lifetime’s thought and creative 
agony into the essence of a single work. In 
Gide’s writings the condensation is always par- 


tial and fugitive. His pursuit of sincerity for its 


own sake—and the reader’s valuation will de- 
pend on whether he thinks such a pursuit is 
delusive or worthwhile—precluded him from a 
total creative, as from a moral commitment. 
Mr. O’Brien’s critical-biographical portrait of 
the man and the writer is both weighty and well- 
contrived. Ingeniously he divides the protean 
progress of his subject into a series of stages, 
each named after one or other of the classic 
wraiths which, from Narcissus to Theseus, Gide 
chose to embody imaginatively, as a form and a 
medium for his states of mind. No writer is 
more to be studied in his work and—here’s the 
rub—no work is more transparently a personal 
vehicle. And the transparency is such that it 
reveals not only the personality of the writer, 
but those of the chief influences—Whitman, 
Nietzsche, Dostoevsky—in the work jn question. 
Gide remains a great eclectic in whose most am- 
bitious works the importance of literary influ- 
ences is never quite subjugated and assimilated 
to the personality of the writer. In a final assess- 
ment Mr. O’Brien adjudges to his subject ‘an 
equilibrium in both thought and style’ which 
is ‘eminently classical’. It is a classic quality 
which even an Addison may be said to share. 
But the essential of the classic writer is-a willing- 
ness to put the whole of himself and of his 
creative force into the fixed and relentless limits 


' of a single form—and that Gide could not bring 


himself to do. His preoccupation with ‘ ifs’ and 


_ ‘buts’, with what had to be left out or left over 


led him a perpetual chase. 

Mr. O’Brien’s study, an ardent and arduous 
tracing of a complicated course, is likely to 
remain a standard work .on its subject. The 

tion, in the two collected volumes, is the 


work of a practised hand which contrives, where 


possible, a just balance between fidelity to the 
ee ee ee 
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appear as highlights in many careers but which 
pass almost unnoticed in his rich adventure- 
packed narrative. 

Descended from sailors on his mother’s side 
and brought up with a splendid disregard for 
danger, the terrof of his village for a naughtiness 
which in our more strictly organised society 
would be called juvenile delinquency, Freuchen 
was impatient with the learning of school and 
university and gave up medicine to join the 
expedition of the incompetent Mylius-Erichsen 
to Greenland. This determined the next fourteen 
years of his life, which he spent mainly in Green- 
land, trading furs and exploring the Arctic, 
living with the Eskimos one of whom he married. 

Those who seek in books vicarious adventure 
will find it abundantly in his travels across the 
ice-cap and over to Alaska, the blizzards, the 
ice-floes, the slaughter of narwhals, the months 
of privation. The most terrifying of all‘ these 
experiences is when he was trapped in a cave of 
ice and managed to escape only by using his 
frozen excrement as an ice-pick to chip his way 
out. 

With the death of his Eskimo wife and the 
loss of one foot through gangrene, Freuchen 
was driven to leave Greenland. He married a 
neurotic margarine heiress and began what for 
him was a dissipated career as journalist, novel- 
ist, lecturer, and Arctic consultant. He was here, 
there, and everywhere, to Neubabelsberg and 
Hollywood to talk of films, to Washington to 
advise on the establishment of a transatlantic 
air-line, to Berlin to investigate nazi concentra- 
tion camps, to the Soviet Arctic to attempt the 
rescue of a polar flier. 

In conclusion Freuchen, now married for the 
third time, and once more happily, returns to 
Thule, the settlement which he and Knud 
Rasmussen founded and which is now an 
American air base with arterial roads where once 
the polar bears would walk, and the Eskimos 
wired off from the American servicemen as if they 
were a dangerous form of life. The Eskimos are 
going north, deserting baked beans and ice- 
cream sodas, following the bears and seals into 
their seclusion. 


Herman Melville: Cycle and Epicycle 
By Eleanor Melville Metcalf. 


Oxford. 45s. 


The cult of Melville in the United States, though 
it was late in starting, shows no sign of flagging. 
Besides scholars and perceptive critics some 
commonplace, obtuse, or merely academic minds 
have been at work, and the dullness, fulsomeness, 
or sheer profusion of their utterances may tend 
to provoke a revulsion against Melville rather 
than a better understanding of him. The cult is 
partly attributed by Mrs. Metcalf, a grand- 
daughter of Melville, to ‘greater awaceness of 
the American cultural heritage’. She herself has 
now compiled a kind of scrap-book which, in 
its way and to some extent, will lead particular 
admirers of Melville to a fuller apprehension of 
him as a family man—and a ‘variably sociable 
man—living from day to day and year to year 
in nineteenth-century America. 

There is no reason why the average apprecia- 
tive reader of Melville should read this book, 
which is a collection of family correspondence 
and miscellaneous documents that supplement 
the biographies. It brings out an impression of 
Melville ‘ charged to the muzzle’ (as his friend 
Duyckinck put it) ‘with his sailor metaphysics 
and jargon of things unknowable’ while con- 
fined by domestic and social stresses. It gives 
especially a clearer or fuller view than before, or 
than usual, of the Pittsfield years, of Melville’s 
association with Hawthorne, of his admirable 
father-in-law, Judge Lemuel Shaw, and of the 
Shaw family, with whom (in Mrs. Metcalf’s 
words) ‘rich hospitality shared place with per- 
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sonal iMestity, warm feelings underlay pro~ 
priety, and eighteenth-century courtesy held 
sway against . . . change of manners’. Mrs. 
Metcalf’s respect for her forebear and her interest 
in the details of his everyday life are greater 
than her insight into his nature as man and 
artist, but the fullness of her documentation 
has its usefulness and affords~ some honest 
intimate glimpses. Intentionally or not, she may 
leave some readers with a picture, no doubt 
truthful, of a titan bound and frustrated by 


domesticity and drudgery, and not free from 
outbursts of ‘ desperate irascibility ’. 


Through the Chinese Revolution 
By Ralph and Nancy Lapwood. 
Spalding and Levy. 10s. 6d. 


News about China is, of course, suspect unless 
it has passed through the purifying atmosphere 
of Hong Kong. Travellers’ tales can bez dis- 
counted at once—the poor silly creatures have 
just been led up the garden path—but the 
report of two people, both of whom have lived 
in China for a considerable number of years 
as missionaries, is perhaps worthy of some atten- 
tion. Dr. Lapwood and his -wife travelled all 
over the country helping Rewi Alley, that 
remarkable man, to establish his industrial co- 
operatives. They saw the state of the peasants, 
they experienced the formal support and effec- 
tive hindrance afforded by the Government to 
the co-operative enterprise, and they noted the 
unusual conduct of the Red Army. Back in 
Peking, as a member of the staff of Yenching 
University, Dr. Lapwood and his colleagues 
awaited liberation with some apprehension. To 
the surprise of them all the establishment of 
the new regime in 1949 was not accompanied 
by the horrors of which they had been warned 
by the defeated Kuomintang. And then followed 
the great drives: land reform, improved sanita- 
tion, water conservancy, and public morality. 
These are all described from the point of view 
of people who lived through them, and saw 
their impact on their Chinese friends. Much 
happened that conflicted with their western 
standards, but they were persuaded that a great 
regeneration was taking place, 

The most interesting parts of their report 
concern the’ endless meetings of criticism and 
confession. According to communist theory, 
and, for a matter of that, according to a good 
deal of modern western social psychology, the 
establishment of the new regime entails the 
production of a new type of personality. Selfless 
service to the people, of which we prate so 
much, cannot become effective, they say, with- 
out a more profound change in outlook than 
we bargain for, From this account of the Lap- 
woods one gets an impression of what that 
change is like in China. 


Freaks and Marvels of Insect Life 
By Harold Bastin. Hutchinson. 16s. 


In his book on insect life Harold Bastin gives a 
very comprehensive synopsis of his subject— 
marvels there are in plenty, but is anything nor- 
mal to nature, however strange to us, justifiably 
called a freak? The vast numbers of insects 
exceed in species all the other animals put 
together; theic study is therefore a subject of 
great moment, not only for its own sake but 
because of the practical importance of insects to 
man and all his activities. This book treats 
entomology from the viewpoint of natural his- 
tory, and its twenty-two chapters deal with 
questions of general interest rather than systema- 
tic descriptions of different kinds of insects. As 
an introduction to the study of insects for the 
enquiring naturalist it is excellent, presenting a 
mass of information in a very readable form and 
indicating innumerable fascinating problems yet 


to be elucidated. It is well illustrated. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH ee 
Weekly comments on BB.C. programmes * independent contributors rag fe Sie on a 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Sense and Sentiment 


MODERN MAN has the heart of a sentimentalist 
and the head of a cynic. Inevitably, he is com- 
mitted to some of the actions of a fool. He in- 
vents new forms of devastating explosion and, 
at the same time, new kinds of aspirin to relieve 
the resulting headaches. Having set television in 
motion beyond recall, he is bedevilled by worries 
about its effects. So we get ‘Men Seeking God’, 
~ the interview with the successful evangelist, the 


Father Andrew, a Franciscan friar; reading from 
the scriptures in the fifth of the series “Men 
Seeking God’, on May, 24 


new visual demonstration of Wilfred Pickles’ 


national mateyness, and the heavenly-choir sing- — 


ing that has become a ‘must’ of even the most 
frivolous of television variety shows. 


There is point in mentioning jn passing that 
guilt feelings have not yet pervaded every depart- 


ment of television activity. It was noted here the 
other day that the business brains of the radio 
industry were protesting against continuing 
adverse press comment on the programmes. The 
radio critic of a well-known provincial news- 
paper writes to tell me that the leading local 
dealer accuses him of damaging turnover to the 
extent of ‘ hundreds of pounds a year’ by telling 
the truth about the programmes as 
he sees is. As my correspondent 
justly observes, the remedy lies else- — 
where. He adds: ‘Much as one 
admures the B.B.C., there are times 
when the television programmes fill 
one with despair ’. 
_ He may have been enheartened, as 
I was, by the bolder definition of 
-some of last week’s programmes. 
Several soared above the mediocrity 
that has lately been the prevailing 
level. The memory of.one, a film 
called ‘ Back of Beyond ’, remains in 
the mind as an unusual television 
experience, the more so because it 
was not primarily designed for tele- 


As seen by the viewer: dental hypnosi 
taps and the patient is ae » and (right) the patient talking to Max 
after awakening 


vision purposes. ‘Back of: Begend? was made by 
the Shell Film Unit; sponsored, that is to say, 
and none the worse for it. Put on for Empire 
Day, it describes a journey into the Australian 
outback. High-tension emergency and night- 
marish monotony are composed into sixty-five 
minutes of unremitting pictorial excitement. 
Often frightening, the film is also deeply moving © 
in its expression of courage, endurance, and far- 
flung neighbourliness. False notes occur, mostly 
in the re-enacted drama of the two little girls 
who vanished, utterly, in the sand. The final 
effect is of a wholly faithful search for truth 
and much skill in presenting it. The weird, 
dream quality persists, haunting the memory 
with pictures of brontosaurus bones rising from 
the ruthless desert, of trails of skulls, of the 
golden eyes of the great snake glinting in the 
headlights of the mail-carrying lorry, of the 
ghastly timelessness of a lost-world territory 
through which letters and supplies are carried to 


the infinitesimal communities of the Birdsville 
‘Track. A vividly fascinating film which sheds a 


forbidding light on Australian realities and 
darkens one’s suspicions of the universe. The 
lorry driver, wearing his invisible halo of de- 
pendability, is a heroic figure. Documentary 
film thas rarely been less self-conscious or more 
enthralling. 

Billy Graham, the hs was interviewed | 
for television by the editor of Punch: quaint 


~ reflection of the dichotomy referred to above.. 
Like the documentary television critic of THE | 


LISTENER, Malcolm, Muggeridge is not intimi- 
dated by the equation of crowd sizes with re- 
ligious endeavour. He had seen the big Harringay 
gathering and his subsequent handling of the 
central figure there was a yardstick for future 
television interviewing. He asked precisely the 


questions that any intelligent onlooker would 


wish to ask in the circumstances and glossed 
the encounter with a firm civility conceding 
nothing to emotionalism. Compared with it, the 


‘interviews of Christopher Mayhew in the ‘ Men 


Seeking God’ series were seen to be supe 
competent. 


That series, now done, promised more weight — 


than it carried. One of its chief effects was to 
endorse a philosopher’s view that it is less im- 
portant for religion to convince the reason than 
to capture the imagination. The clearest state- 
ments of belief came from the senior Jewish 
chaplain to the forces and from Father Andrew, — 
speaking for the Franciscans. But the intellectual 
depth of the various devotees was never sounded 
by Mayhew, who may believe with them that 
there is a wisdom not of the mind. 

Redolent of good intentions, the Wilfred 
Pickles programme rested entirely on his inex- 


is in “ Panorama ° on May ie three 


Photographs: John: Cura maid’s ~infatuation, and 1 


‘tinguishate uintity? satibdaed Hattie it domed : 


at first to be by this new contact with the lenses — 
and the lights. With the arrival of Mabel, his 


wife, summoned, we were told, by the wish: ‘of 


letter-writing viewers, he bloomed and- beamed 


as of old, making the screen a shrine at which a> 
few million: admirers could lay the tribute of | 
their delighted gaze. Sporting the Savage Club 


-tie—a curious anomaly in a club famous for ist 


emphasis on personality—he exuded the very — 


tion of sentiment and sense. My viewing of the 
programme was interrupted by” dissident cries. 


-attar of friendliness. in a characteristic -compila- ; 
' 


We were diners-out at a country house and the — 


attraction of the azalea masses round the lawns 
-was subversive to the Pickles way of life. 


“Jewels and History’ added to the Chdenty of 


dental hypnosis demonstration was a startling 
television novelty,- as every newspaper reader 


- learned the next morning. Dilys Powell, talking 


“It’s-a Small World’, that delightful series. The | 


{ 


about a new film, gave what one hopes was an — 


infectious display of mental poise and verbal 


felicity. We were given two chances of seeing the 


telerecording of part of the Britain v. Hungary 
‘football match. Kenneth Wolstenholme’s com- 


mentary ably reinforced the opportunity to in- 


dulge one’s TR ESOCISFIC impulses. 
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DRAMA 7 
Deep Are the Roots 


ae dentine , exclaimed A. B. Walkley of 


Ibsen, adding ‘il n’y a que lui’. Hypnotised 


like half the nation by the fun of < Panorama’s’ 


painless extraction, followed by Miss Dilys 
Powell serving up the most thrilling bits of ‘The ~ 
Wages of Fear’, I might be forgiven for for- 
getting two earlier triumphs in the week: These 
were a neat left and right. Left, and no doubt 
also discarded in some homes, was Menotti’s tele- 
vision opera, ‘The Old Maid and the Thief’, 
all about the queer reception of a bad hat at the 


‘house of an American lady who somewhat re- 


sembled Margaret Rutherford as Miss~ Prism. 
The right, dead centre, was a strong reprise of 
a historical invention about the B.B.C.’s favourite 
historical family, to wit, the Stustte=-but of old 
pretenders, more later. 
I have heard Menotti’s opera called sweet and 
also puerile. His is, I think, an intensely serious 
nature and this kind of jape, as also the frivolities — 
of Benjamin Britten in such operas as ‘ Albert 
Herring ’, can be thought uncomfortable at close 
range if you do not happen to find them 
amusing. More than one colleague has spoken 
of embarrassment: but this is to be expected. 
Our nation, which once led the 
world in song, is now bitterly 
ashamed of song, the hall-mark of — 
the drunkard. ‘ Switch her off quick’ 
and ‘Blimey, if he starts to sing 
again, I'll. . .’, followed by a name- 

_ less threat, are ‘the: usual reactions to 
human song. 

Yet the idea of ballad. opera per= 
sists and a ‘ musical’, provided it is — 
of American origin with the love 

lyrics sung in something vatiael S 
transatlantic, is still one of the surest , 
draws at the box office. Well, here 
the setting at least was American; 
and the silly little story of the old 


es 


petit 
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‘Scene from ‘The Old Maid and the Thief’, an opera by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, on May 24, with (left to right) Gwen Catley as Laetitia, Marie 
Powers as Miss Todd, and Laurie Payne as Bob 


maid’s song while she ironed 
the tramp’s trousers. “(or 
“pressed the bum’s pants’ if 
we ought to have it in 
American) was all homely, 
even folksy, Besides, the incur- 
sions, of the neighbour, a 
spectacled owl of a matron out 
of a drawing by the late Helen 
Hokenson, were clearly unpre- 
tentious and kept the piece 
anchored to drawing-room 
farce. But Menotti’s touch is 
less light here than in ‘The 
Telephone’, and the quasi- 
Puccinian parlando style, in 
English, sounds oddly as if it 
had been translated. Every- 
body who knows Puccini in 
English knows those dragging, 
overweighted, oddly stressed 
gobbets of conversation: 
sample, ‘Get along with you, 
now, you laz-ybones!’ We 
seemed to be hearing a lot of 
that. However Gwen Catley, 
Marie. Powers, Elena Danieli 
and Laurie Payne (who might 
have steayed in from 
“Oklahoma’) did it all en- 
thusiastically; Stanford Robinson had the music 
well in hand and reasonably light in hand, and 
Christian Simpson—if I make exception for 
the filmed sequences which did not blend—pro- 
vided as continuously interesting a picture as cir- 
cumstances allowed. : 

For ‘ Count Albany’, the historical invention 
about ‘ Prince Charles Edward ’ in exile, a really 
hard-hitting cast had been assembled. When you 
get in conjunction three such good actors as 
Sonia Dresdel, Paul Rogers, and Stephen 
Murray—and, of course, a playwright who 
knows his business—the result can remove all 
doubts about television as a dramatic medium. 
We are moved, quite deeply, at last. Donald 
Carswell’s piece has been televised before and the 
knowledge that there is a potential success there 
~ naturally brings out the best. Rudolph Cartier’s 
production was admirable. Surely, history might 
always be treated on this level—or must we go 
on with games like ‘You Were There’? ‘ Count 
Albany’ made amends for those scenes at 
Fotheringay last week. 

_ And so from Stuart back to Montrose and 
Buchan’s lowlands of 1645 with ‘ Witch Wood’ 
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and the righteous 
smiting the supposedly 
ungodly hip and thigh, 
putting their babes: to 
the sword, or better still, 
tying up old women by 
the thumbs and burning 
their feet till they con- 
fessed to consorting with 
the devil. Not a flatter- 
ing picture of the Kirk 
militant, except for the 
staunch Rev. David 
Sempill who stressed the 
importance of mercy, 
not sacrifice; and not a 
consoling experience for 
those who know that 
witch hunting still has 
its outbreaks. Deep are 
the roots, indeed. And 


not only in ‘ Witch 
Wood’! This adapta- 
tion of the Buchan 


‘novel by Donald Wilson 
(who introduced it him- 
self) was a pleasant 


change after so many 


‘Count Albany’ on May 25, with (left to right) Walter Gotell as a ‘Strange Gentleman, 
James Sutherland as Father Mackintosh, Sonia Dresdel as Clementina Walkinshaw, 
Paul Rogers as Cardinal York, and Stephen Murray as Prince Charles Edward 


thin plays: it had character, feeling, bite, and in 
Tom Fleming a protagonist who carried com- 
plete conviction as far as this viewer was con- 
cerned. It is a long time since I saw 
an allegedly ‘historical’. character 
who really looked like one and not 
merely like an actor in a wig. Up to 
and including the torture of the old 
Bessie Todd, and the appearance of 
the plague, the adaptation kept a 
steady pressure of excitement. Then, 
probably because there was need to 
make haste—since the nation had still 
to be put to bed with a guitar recital 
and a sermon—the rhythm broke up 
jerkily and one felt’ events were tele- 
scoped and tidied up with unnatural 
speed. A ‘romance’ which had never 
quite been in place stuck out as con- 
ventional. Apart from some over- 
swift cutting, the handling of the 
material was fine. Dennis Vance pro- 
duced and to him-presumably we owe 
the continuously interesting visual 
composition. Chloé Gibson directed 
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and no doubt left her mark on the acting, which 
was admirable: beside Mr. Fleming, especially 
Moultrie Kelsall, John Laurie, and Alastair 
Hunter. If only the climax between Sempill and 
Caird could have been a fraction better timed: 
on Thursday it perhaps will be. 

Puitiep HorE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Alive and Dead 


AND NOW WE MUST have the private life of 
Stephen Shewin. I can hardly wait for it. Henry 
Reed, who has discovered these curious people 
—clearly they have been hovering, in a lather 
of excitement, to come to the microphone—has 
just reached the story of Hilda Tablet. A very 
fine story it is. When it appears in print, if poor 
Herbert Reeve is still alive, it will run into 
twelve volumes—though that, as Reeve mur- 
mured in the plaintive, melancholy-desperate 
tones of Hugh Burden,’ must be years and years 
ahead. Years and years... . 

You must forgive me. I may be talking to 
myself, and you may not have met these people. 
T hope you have. It is eight months since Henry 
Reed, in the Third, had his 
joke at the expense of the 
conscientious, burrowing bio- 
grapher. The resolute Reeve 
looked for the facts beneath 
the work of the ‘poets’ 
novelist’, Richard Shewin, 
and, in the course of his re- 
searches, he met the most 
extraordinary bevy of per- 
sonages on and around the 
comic literary fringe. At the 
time I liked the ‘com- 
poseress ’, Hilda Tablet. Now 
Herbert, even fainter than be- 
fore, but still pursuing, has 
saddled himself with another 
assignment. 

The title, ‘ The Private Life 
of Hilda Tablet’ (Third Pro- 
gramme), -says just what has 
happened. In seeking Shewin, 
poor Reeve has found Hilda 
coiling herself furrily about 
his neck. He is hers for ever, 
and it is going to be a ticklish 
journey. As someone observes, 
it needs tact to write the 
biography of a living subject. 
And Hilda is living. Undeni- 
ably. Her all-women opera, 
‘Emily Butter ’, ‘embraces the whole of music’; 
she has written a quintet for eight instruments 
(‘a lot of instruments for a quintet, I freely 


Tom Fleming as the Rev, David Sempill (left) and Moultrie 
Kelsall as the Rev. Mungo Muirhead in ‘ Witch Wood’ on 
May 30 


_ though. all her attempts 
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grant you’); and he seems to. Eaves a passion 
for adding to her works: at least, to works 
about her. The idea is simple when it begins: 
“A couple of fellows called Fater and Faber 
are after my life—only 350 pages by this 
autumn’. But, a few months on, she has ‘re- 
solved, and Herbert has agreed—could he have 
done otherwise?—that the biography shall be in 
twelve volumes. It is to have Epic Scope (no 
doubt Cinemascope as well, if things go much 
further). 


Once more Mr. Reed has written with the 


sharpest, wittiest point. Some of his people are 


old friends; I plead—see first sentence—for a 
ind instalment devoted to Stephen Shewin, 
who still lives, with his wife, in the cat-filled 
house, shooting his phrases (thanks to Carleton 
Hobbs) like poison-tipped arrows. But there are 
new pleasures also. We meet the Lbrettist, who 
finds Hilda a trifle vexing. Has she not changed 
the original story of-‘ Emily Butter’, set in the 
sixteenth century on a boat anchored off Rimini, 
to something about the bargain basement of a 
department store? Then there is the vicar of 
Mull Extrinseca (‘We rub along, you know’), 
who is delighted that Hilda’s embalmed feet are 
to be preserved in the church—in due course. 
There is the Duchess who begins every sentence 
with ‘One wonders’, and who can wonder to 
surprising effect. There is the Viennese singer 
who has not yet said ‘ Goodnight, Vienna ’, 
to get home are 
thwarted. 

And there is always, and yasceiee our 
old acquaintance Hilda herself (Mary O”’ Farrell), 
to explain that 
flirting with architecture at the time’, or else 
that she is neither the marrying sort of girl 
nor a girl who is easily offended. ‘ Please don’t 
mind my saying it’, she begins briskly, and at 
once a storm-cone is hoisted. Mr. Burden is a 
dolorous joy: then, most of this effort is a joy, 
though I think Hilda’s speech to her old school 
goes on too long at the end. We ‘know. her 
reasonably well by then, and some of her effects 

‘are expected. ~ 

Stull, the ‘Life’, iets was produced by 
Douglas Cleverdon, is a cheerful find for what 
Mr. Reeve-Burden, calls 
Third Programme’. Now let us have a few 
more poisoned arrows from Stephen Shewin. 
And his wife, I am sure, can be helpfully 
elaborated. 


I confess that I ieughed more at Hilda ‘and : 


Herbert than at ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ 
(ever-admirable Third), though the cast—under 
Raymond Raikes—fought hard to be ‘right 
pithy, pleasant, and merry’. It was gallant of 
the Third to do this, one of the earliest comedies 
in the language. I cannot feel that “Mr. Re 
Master of Arts’ was really a radio-dramatist; 
but the man would have been delighted, I dare- 
say, to mark the vigour with which the cast 
spoke his rude couplets. 


It is all slapstick in word and deed; and’ 


Bernard Miles’ Diccon, ‘the Bedlam’, was a 
good flagon of ale with a head on it. Vivienne 
Chatterton discovered the proper notes for. the 
Gammer’s anguish. We are glad to have had the 
curio dusted. Now ‘ Mr. S.’ can nestle back on 
his shelf, a happy man. He may not be disturbed 
much more. 

-In what I have heard so far of the auateanes 
serial, ‘ These Quickening Years’ (Light), Gladys 
Young and Laidman Browne are. extricating 
themselves with dignity from a thicket of clichés. 
Norman Ginsbury’s ‘The Queen’s Necklace’ 
(Home) was a most dexterously managed drama 
- from pre-Revolution Versailles (Peggy Thorpe- 
Bates gave a redoubtable. performance here); but, 
having allowed Miss Tablét too much elbow- 


room, I’must return to France (and to the Irish- 


pesenteds pte incr ”) next. 
. JraGs TREWIN- 


‘Language and Logic’, 


‘Music fell for me; I was. 


‘the ever-admirable _ 


THE SPOKEN. WORD | 
The Good Teacher” 


THE FIRST REQUIREMENT“in. a teaches 4 is that he 
shall catch and hold the interest of his pupils, 
and the more forbidding his theme the more 
enticement he must offer. A case in point last 
week was a Third Programme talk called 
by G. J. Warnock. It 
was prompted by a new book by f: F. Strawson 


called An Introduction to Logical Theory. My ~ “of the good bus conductor: 


approach to this talk followed a curiously zigzag 
course. The title attracted me. It seemed possible, 


_ for instance, that it might show the very different . 


steps by which English, Arab, and Eskimo 
debaters arrive at an identical conclusion. ‘Then I © 
read the note under the title and the mention of 
“logical theory” put me abruptly ‘into reverse, 
because nowadays I have neither time nor desire - 
to dabble—and it could only be dabbling—in 
logical theory. But when Mr. Warnock began to 
talk, his leisurely speech and wonderful lucidity 
at once caught my interest: but, alas, the first 
mention of “ symbolic logic’? drove me away 
again. But there is an irresistible fascination in 
listening to a skilful talker expounding an 
abstruse theme in terms which can be grasped 
by the uninitiated, and soon I was totally ab- 
sorbed not only in the way Mr. Warnock was 
talking but in what he was talking about. If I 

were half the age I am, I would probably have 


_ lost no time in securing Mr. Strawson’s book. 


At the opposite pole to this talk was the first 
in the new series called ‘ Experimental Psycho- 
logy’, on ‘ Motivation’, by Antony Deutsch. 
There was nothing abstruse about this. Mr. 
Deutsch spoke about some of the current views. 
on ‘instinctive’ behaviour and various experi- 
ments by which these views have been tested. 
Now I was all agog to be interested in this; yet 


I found it almost impossible to follow the talk 


because of the total absence of enticement in its 
‘presentation. What we were offered, in fact, was 


_ information in its most arid form, as in Brad- 


shaw’s Railway Guide, and this, unless I am 
already well up in the subject, is for me un- 
assimilable. Mr. Deutsch might justly reply to 


_such a criticism that lhe was talking to specialists 


and not to the likes of me, to which I could only 
reply that what I look for in a talk is not only 


the words spoken but the art of the spoken word.. 


Last week, in the second talk of this series— 
‘Perception’—Alan Watson distinguished be- 
tween the psychological and philosophical con- 


sideration of perception and then described — 


experiments. which seemed to point to the in- 
fluence of learning or experience on perception 
as opposed to the Gestalt theories. He was much 
kinder than his predecessor to his unprofessional 
listeners, but when he finally declared that we 


know no more than before the experiments were 


made, I was-left with the feeling that I had put 
a penny in the slot and got nothing in return. © 

To criticise ‘ The Critics’ is always, I feel, a 
somewhat ticklish job, because I suspect’ that 
sometimes a failure to appreciate their perform- 
ance is as much my fault as theirs. When listen- 
ing I can usually adapt myself to the occasion, 
but I have my less elastic moods when to hear 
a pack of people setting up (some of them’ with 
minds no better than mine, to put it generously) 
as arbiters of the elegancies rouses me to a 
regrettable intolerance. And there have - been 
occasions when .the fault has lain entirely with © 
the team. I. have approached them in a bland, 
receptive mood and come away bored. More 
than once in the past months ‘ The Critics’ have 


-seemed to me below par. But last week I struck 


a first-rate team (minds highly superior to mine) 
at the top of their form. “They showed that. 
quality I mentioned just now. of the good teacher. 
‘And teachers they were, in my case, since 


: they 
——— themes. not one.of--which I had read, — 


he composed his Second Symphony. 


in his- musi¢ ‘seems’ to aha 
Danish, if one may judge from the eli 


et: or heard sinc they kept m my / 3 
~ from first to last. More, they offered a stimula 4 
diversity of opinion which was f: re 
illuminating than the tepid agreement which tells 
the listener little or nothing. Rose Macaulay and ~ 
Freda Bruce Lockhart, each with her sharp intel- 
‘ligence and views ‘uuncompromisingly her own, | 
make a lively contrast, and they and Alan Pryce- 
Jones, Colin MacInnes, and Eric K 
instructed and entertained me- lavishly. | Sir 
Gerald Barry, who presided, has all the virtues — 
he exerts “his 
‘authority so tactfully that he seems to be one 
of the passengers rather than the official in — 
charge, and this greatly adds to ed Pleasure of | 
the journey. 
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iy SPITE OF air travel, radio, and the interchange 
of musicians ‘between the countries of Europe, — 
there are still occasional- blind-spots in our _ 
experience. One of these has until the last year — 
or two been Denmark. The impact of Carl” 
Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony when it was played 
at Edinburgh under Erik Tuxen, suddenly awoke 
the realisation that a composer of considerable 
stature had lived a full span of life and died — 
twenty years before the musical public in this 
country became aware of his mere existence. The 
‘recent broadcast of that ‘remarkable symphony _ a 
with its prophetic vision of a_ world-wide con- 
vulsion, which makes it comparable « with 
Vaughan Williams’ Fourth, revived one’s interest 
and admiration for the composer. Composing it _ 
at a time when Stravinsky was the dominating — 
influence in Europe, Nielsen seems to’ have — 
worked out his own way of liberating rhythm. 
‘Indeed in this work he instructs the drummer at 
times to improvise and ‘ interrupt’ the flow of — 
the music, like a dance-band player. Impressive 4 
as this symphony is, however, the comparison — 
with Vaughan Williams” Fourth makes it appear 

a work of lesser stature. < 
_Nielsen’s own Fourth ‘ Symphony, — entitled 
‘The Inextinguishable ’, which I heard last week 
in the beautiful concert-hall of the Danish 
Broadcasting. House in Copenhagen—it may 
have reached some listeners in this country—is- 
a better composition. Written during the war’ of | 
1914-18 it was inspired by a conviction of man’s + 
unquenchable. spirit, and the victory over _ 
adversity is proclaimed in a remarkable perora- 


4 
; 


tion in which two sets of timpani placed on 
either side of the hall answer one another. This 


is an effect. which can, perhaps, only be fully 
realised in a ‘live’ performance; at least it has 
never made the same impression in the broadcast 
or recorded performances I have heard. Apart — 
from this it was good to hear the nasnieme 
Danish State Radio Orchestra in its own hall, 
and to be able to appreciate to the full the firm 
string-tone and the excellence of the wood-winds, » 
‘who also distinguished themselves in Nielsen’s 
Wind Quintet which I heard at another concert. 
In our own B.B.C. programme, Nielsen’s Fifth 
Symphony was preceded by his First, composed 
in 1892, and the Flute Concerto which belongs 
to his last years. The First Symphony ; is a most © 
original work, when its date is taken into 
account, Written seven years before Sibelius’ first 
essay in symphony, it shows, despite indebtedness _ 
to Brahms, a more distinct individuality, though 
in that respect the Finn overtook the Dane when — 


The Concerto offered a different bent 
Nielsen’s character—his fantastic humour a 


love of absurdity or “nonsense ” in the 
understood: by Lear and. 


’ 


Datei wick lade they cccteate mache of theis 


pottery and china, or from the gay inventions 
of the Tivoli Gardens. 
~ Nielsen’s influence upon the present genera- 
tion of Danish composers, which is rich in talent, 
is evident in the music of Vagn Holmboe, whose 
melodious Second Quartet I heard in Copen- 
hagen and whose Third Quartet appears in the 
current week’s programmes. His rhythmic inven- 
tion has borne new fruit in Herman Koppel’s 
“Three Psalms of David’, which was sung by 
the Danish State Radio Choir with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the concert broadcast from 


ee < 


THE LISTENER 


Copenhagen. This is a powerful and original 


work, comparable in theme but in no other way’ 


with Stravinsky’s ‘Symphony of Psalms’. The 
Psalms, Nos. 13, 23, and 150, are set (in Latin) 
for tenor solo, chorus (with boys’ voices added 
at the climaxes of the first and third), and full 
orchestra. The second Psalm (‘The Lord is my 
shepherd ’) is set as a tenor solo, restrained and 
impersonal in feeling and in the euphonious 
style of Nielsen’s characteristic melodies. 

I think Herman Koppel’s name has appeared 
in our programmes, though I fear I have missed 
the performances. The ‘ Psalms’ and his Second 
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String Quartet, which was played by the Koppel 
Quartet during last week’s Festival, suggest that 
he is a composer who should be more fully 
explored. The ‘ Psalms’, composed five years ago 
and inspired by thankfulness for deliverance 
from the German occupation, are his Opus 48; 
so there is plenty to explore. From all I saw and 
heard, including some pianoforte music and a 
highly successful ballet by Niels Viggo Bentzon 
and a gay little opera by Svend Erik Tarp, it 
appears that the musical state of Denmark is 
remarkably healthy. 
DyYNELEY Hussey 


Berlioz and the French Revolution 


By J. H. ELLIOT 


The ‘Symphonie funebre et triomphale’ will be broadcast at 6.30 p.m. on Saturday, June 12 (Third) 


ERLIOZ was a child of the French 

Revolution—literally, because he was 

born in the month frimaire of the year 12 
J (that is to say, December, 1803) and 
spiritually, because he was young enough to 
come under its almost direct influence during 
impressionable years. No doubt the deepest 
impress made on the composer’s work was the 
result of the aftermath, the reaction, in which 
upheaval, violence, and nightmare were, so to 
say, translated into the world of ideas, to emerge 
as typical French romanticism. : 
~ But the Revolution had other, if more super- 


ficial, effects on Berlioz—among them his leaning - 


towards the cult of the colossal and his occasional 
urge to experiment with musique populaire. 
Latter-day Berlioz criticism, correctly and cor- 
rectively, has tended to put the.emphasis on his 
essential fastidiousness and classical restraint, 
and to point out the miracles of delicacy in his 
music. To the end, however, he was haunted by 
visions of the fabulous, derived almost certainly 
from'the enormous festivals of the Revolution 
and the years that followed. In such works as 
the Requiem, the Te Deum, and the Funeral 
and Triumphal Symphony, the effects are plain 
to see, irrespective of the composer’s explicit 
design—never realised, of course—for an ideal 
festival body consisting of 360 singers and 467 
instrumentalists. The obsession also took other 
and less obvious forms. There may have been 
absurdity in the special score of the accompani- 
ment of the song, ‘The Captive’, for a large 
double festival orchestra, but the impulse was 
sometimes curiously sublimated, as in the episode 
of the wooden horse in ‘ The Trojans’. More- 
over, even with restricted means and restraint 
of style, Berlioz often conveyed an impression 
of enormous space. There are subtle implications 


’ of size in numerous pages of the Requiem during 


which the big battalions are in fact held in 
reserve. 

The Revolution left an extraordinary legacy. 
Its legislators, following a not unfamiliar political 
Pattern, were zealous in the organisation of vast 
patriotic demonstrations in which music played 
a prominent part. The composers of the day 


were called upon—not only the young men but. 


also such older and more responsible. hands as 
~ Gossec and Dalayrac and mature artists of the 
Bee of Méhul. There were outdoor celebra- 
_ tions with great assemblies of wind instruments, 
_ percussion, and sometimes cannon. Special songs 


ek written to commemorate the fall of the 


Bastille, to laud agriculture, and to extol reason 
and -—and of course liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
Grétry became Citizen Grétry, 

of national hymns and eventually a 
dent of the Conservatoire, founded by 
al Convention. But he shrank from the 
he revolution itself and, as far as its 


fi 
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m mapang upon the_ 


ever-increasing size of his colleagues’ conceptions. 

A kind of artistic madness was afoot—in part, 
perhaps, the artists’ own protection against Jurk- 
ing tragedy and stalking fear. Méhul and Gossec 
in particular became intoxicated by dreams of 
the gargantuan. The realities were grotesque 
enough. Gossec’s Tuba mirum, with its multiple 
orchestras, was highly popular; for.a Te Deum 
he demanded fifty serpents and battalions of 
side-drums. Méhul’s celebration of the momen- 
tous July 14 called for two orchestras and three 
choruses. Robespierre himself set the seal on it 
all with his Festival of the Supreme Being. All 
Paris was ordered to participate, and for the 
prompting of the 100,000 singers, composers 
and other musicians went out to the people 
in their own streets evening after evening. 

Nor did the passing of the Revolution sée the 
end of it. During Easter 1802, Notre Dame was 
the scene of a service to commemorate the 
restoration of national religious observance. 
There were two orchestras, conducted by Méhul 
and Cherubini, and the arrival of the consuls 
was hailed by shattering fanfares from a military 
band stationed in the choir. Lesueur, favourite 
of Napoleon, introduced the augmented orches- 
tra into French church music. Lesueur was a 
teacher of Berlioz. So was Prague-born Anton 
Reicha, who, though he once said that he had 
‘never been interested in writing -for popular 
demand ’, planned vast out-door works of festival 
character—among them wind music for bands 
divided into separate ensembles. Reicha visited 
Paris for a year or two at the close of the 
eighteenth century and settled there for good in 
1808. He was a startling theorist, and he too had 
his ideal orchestra of 200, including twelve 
kettledrums on which chords were to be played 
(an effect actually employed by him in a choral 
work). Berlioz paid tribute to this remarkable 
man, but omitted to mention the kettledrum 
hint or otherwise to acknowledge the full extent 
of his indebtedness. 

Berlioz, however, sifted the components of his 
inheritance and methodically sorted them into 
order. His superior musician’s instinct guided 
him to find reasonable proportions and effective 
instrumental blends. It was not sufficient, he 
realised, merely to augment; nor was it the sole 
function of a vast ensemble to create a tremen- 
dous sound. The band or orchestra, however 
huge, must be carefully assembled and its parts 
sensitively balanced. Granting these conditions, 
there would be not only an awe-inspiring cresc- 
endo ‘like a tremendous conflagration ’, but the 
‘repose’ of the great ensemble would be 

* majestic as the slumber of the mighty seas’ 

Moreover, even this monumental music was 
meet only for the enclosed arena, with adequate 
reverberators. There is no such thing, said 
Berlioz, as outdoor music. None the less, he 
accepted a few commissions for works of the 


kind, the most important of which resulted in 

e ‘Symphonie funébre et triomphale’. As for 
artistic scruples, there was no one better quali- 
fied than Berlioz to make the best of a bad job, 
and incidentally the inclusive fee of 10,000 francs 
offered by the Minister of the Interior was a 
godsend to a composer still, in 1840, struggling 
for a secure foothold. The occasion was the re- 
interment of patriots of the 1830 revolution in 
a tomb below the column erected to their 
memory in the Place de la Bastille. 

Berlioz composed a triptych consisting of a 
solemn march for the procession, a funeral 
oration to be played during the actual burial, 
and an ‘apotheosis’ as a hymn of praise. The 
composer selected a wind band as most suitable 
for his purpose and scored for over 100 wood- 
wind and brass, with a heavy array of percussion. 
There are ad libitum string parts in the first and*® 
last movements and a choir is called upon in the 
“Apothéose ’. Instinctively Berlioz aimed at 
breadth and simplicity of style and a homophonic 
texture. The first movement has its deliberate 
tread; the oration, with its declamation for solo 
trombone, rhetorical impressiveness; and the 
finale, after an opening fanfare, a strong and 
steady swing. There is no actual quick movement, 
and Jacques Barzun has done well to deprecate 
the modern practice of treating the ‘ Apothéose’ 
too smartly. Berlioz’ direction is allegro non 
troppo e pomposo, and the true character of the 
music is lost if the tempo is over-brisk. 

The Symphony has been given short shrift 
by numerous modern critics. But it must be 
remembered that it is, by design, musique popu- 
laire. It should not be judged by the standards 
of the classical concert symphony, or indeed the 
Berliozian romantic symphony. If it has little 
subtlety or philosophical depth, it has a reverent 
solemnity appropriate to a popular celebration of 
grave character. This aspect of the music, per- 
haps a little misunderstood today, impressed itself 
on distinguished observers in 1840. Berlioz, fore- 
seeing all too accurately a fiasco on the actual 
occasion, arranged a general rehearsal in the 
Salle Vivienne, and issued special invitations to 
notabilities then in Paris—among them Chopin 
and Wagner. Wagner, in his despatch to the 
German paper of which he was a correspondent, 
wrote of Berlioz’ gift for ‘ popular writing of the 
best kind’, and said that every urchin in a red 
bonnet and a blue blouse would understand the 
music. Adolphe Adam praised the symphony 
because, after much bewilderment over Berlioz’ 
previous works, he understood it himself! 

Many composers of the nineteenth century 
were able, as some of our own contemporaries 
are not, to keep in touch with ordinary cultivated 
taste. Berlioz could go further when the spirit 
moved him, and without loss of dignity make 
himself intelligible to the lay masses. It was no 
contemptible gift. 
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your dog a name 
and an address 


Somewhere, at this very moment, there’s a 
frantically worried dog-lover searching the 
streets for his dog—and somewhere there’s a 
dog aimlessly padding about, looking for home. 
If he’s lucky he’ll be “‘taken-in-charge” by the 
police. No one else can help, for he wears no 
identification. Please, while your dog is safe 
and sound, make him wear a collar always. 
* And on the collar engrave your name and 
address or ’phone number. Do not put the 
dog’s name, as this may help dog-thieves. 
The RSPCA asks you to treat this as a 
matter of urgency. Hundreds of dogs are 
hopelessly lost every week: make sure that © 
yours has both a name and address for all to 
read. And if you would like to help all animals 
in distress, please send a donation or a gift for. 


sale to: Chief Secretary, RSPCA, (Dept. L.), . 


105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Regd. 

all year round 
Aertex is a whole lot of holes cleverly woven 
together, Its millions of tiny air-cells venti- 
late you in the closest heat, yet insulate you 
from the bitterest cold. So you’re always 


comfortable in Aertex pyjamas, blouses, 
underwear and corsetry. 


Free illustrated 1954 Catalogue For your copy 3 
send this coupon to Ad. Manager, Aertex, 3 
1 Long Lane, London, S.E.1. Tel: Hop 2855 ? 
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by British Railways’ direct train and steamer services 


Comfortable and reliable travel — whether your | 


destination is Paris, Normandy, Brittany, the Riviera 


or even further afield: 

Day and night services — including the famous 
““GOLDEN ARROW”? (Pullman) and- 
‘“‘NIGHT FERRY ’”’ (Through Sleeping Cars) 
between London and Paris. - les 
Car-Ferry Services Dover-Boulogne and 


Dover-Dunkerque. 
Drive yourself on — Drive yourself off! ars 


Good food and courteous service throughout 


For full information, apply principal 
Travel Agencies or Continental Enquir: 
Office, Victoria Station, London, S.W.1, 
or British Railways’ Travel Centre, 
Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
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HOW TO CHECK WOODWORM 


Tus IS a vital time of the year to tackle wood- 
- worm. woodworm is the grub of. the 
common furniture beetle, and very soon now 
these small, brown beetles will be coming out of 
the wood and flying round. It is important to 
take anti-grub action before this happens; other- 
- wise the trouble spreads, because the beetles fly 
_ about looking for woodwork to lay their eggs in. 
Each egg, of course, then turns into a grub; each 
_ grub eats eas ge at the wood, and tunnels out of 
sight under the surface, and the cycle repeats 


_ itself all over again. 


How can we tell if furniture is being attacked 


| by woodworm? The first clue is groups of little 


- holes—not only in old wood: the grubs flourish 


in some plywoods, and they greatly favour old- 


_ fashioned wickerwork. Other favourite places are . 


on the undersides of chairs, on the backs of 
_ drawers, particularly where there is no varnish 


or polish. If the edges of these holes look rubbed - 


and dusty inside, do not worry too much. More 
than likely they are old, uninhabited tunnels. 


’ But if the holes look clean-cut, there is probably 


a Bs Bi 


activity down below. If powder keeps on drib- 
bling out, that is a certain sign of it. 

Paraffin used to be used a great deal for this. 
But the modern insecticides are much more 
effective—the ones sold especially to treat wood- 
worm. I would like to emphasise that it is no 
use just painting a little insecticide daintily over 
the holes. It must go in really plentifully, either 
shot in with a small syringe or fed in with a 
brush.. And the treatment may have to be re- 
peated two or three times during the summer. 
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Continue until there is no more powder coming 
out of the holes. . 

A word for anyone who has found woodworm 
in really valuable antique furniture. It is pos- 
sible to have this kind of treasure fumigated by 
experts. Many big stores nowadays do the job. 

Luckily, the best insurance against attack is 
ordinary cleaning—moving furniture about, 
dusting, and polishing. 

Another pest we must guard against now is 
the moth. In putting away winter woollens, it 
is important not to store them until they have 
been washed or dry cleaned. If even slightly 
dirty woollen things are stuffed away in a 
drawer, they are just what the mother moth will 
be looking for when she comes to lay her eggs 
later on. To be on the safe side, a properly 
sealed parcel is the thing—made with brown 
paper—or several thicknesses of newspaper, and 
the joins made fast with sticky tape. If woollen 
things are done up like this, clean, with plenty 
of paradichlorbenzene crystals scattered between 
the folds, you are spared some nasty little holes 


later on. 
RuTH DREW 


NEW POTATOES : 


There are many ways of cooking small, new 
potatoes. One of my favourites is quite simple. 
You require 2 oz. chopped shallots and 4 Ib. 
button mushrooms. Toss them in butter. Cook 
them gently for 4 or 5 minutes, but do not 
allow them to brown. Boil some new potatoes, 
and slice them while still hot, and toss them 
with the shallots and mushrooms. Add a cupful 
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of fresh cream. Season with salt and pepper, 
and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 

The potatoes in a salad, in my opinion, 
should be hot, cut into slices and covered with 
a cold salad dressing of oil, Vinegar, and finely 
chopped green tops of spring onions. 

JEAN CONIL 


Notes on Contributors 


RICHARD ScoTr (page 951): diplomatic corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian 

Cyrit Puruips (page 953): Professor of Oriental 
History, London University (School of 
Oriental and African Studies) since 1946 

AtR CHIEF MARSHAL SiR PHILIP JOUBERT, K.C.B. 
(page 954): Director of Public Relations, Air 
Ministry, 1946-47; an Inspector-General of 
the R.A.F. 1943; Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, R.A.F. Coastal Command 1936-37 
and 1941-43 

Str CHARLES WEBSTER, K.C.M.G. (page 959): 
Stevenson Professor of International History 
1932-1953, London School of Economics; 
author of The Foreign Policy of Palmerston 
1830-1841, ete. 

RAYMOND MorTIMER (page 960): Chairman of 
Contemporary Art Society; author of Duncan 
Grant, Channel Packet, etc. 

J. B. Warp-PERKINS (page 962): Director of 
the British School at Rome since 1945; Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology, Royal University of 
Malta, 1939; author of Inscriptions of Roman 
Tripolitania, etc. 

R. J. H. BEVERTON (page 966): on the staff 
of the Fisheries Laboratory, Lowestoft 


Crossword No. 1,257. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


Fragments. By Babs 


Book tokens, 


value, 30s., 21s.,.and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, June 10 


‘The modern poet, when surfeited with continental 
travel, can be 6D (7) again with great 21A (4) 
and without much 46A (3) by an 25D (6), under 
the skilled 51A (8) of some ex-R.A.F. 26A (3). 

ut a nineteenth-century bard who had found his 


17D (6) in her Etruscan 33D (4) to be merely an 


2S 22888 6fna fae 


eB | onaam 
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54A (6) 37A (5), or whose 58D (4) was offended 
by the 38A (5) of some Roman 1D (6), or who 
was 52D (4) after a gallop from Ghent to 22A (3), 
or who had discovered that 35A (2) 64D (2) 4D 
(4) is not 35A (2) 64D (2) 32D (4) souci, was apt 
to be filled with national or 9D (5) nostalgia. 

Hence poems like the one we 24A (5) quote, 
which has been assembled, (that is the 57D (4), as 
the paper was both 35D (8) and torn; we 27A (5) 
that the poet’s muse, being Greek, had said 
‘60D (3)’,) from the fragments of a recently- 
discovered 45D (2). It is dated fe (3) Ist, with 
no year and no signature, 


53A (2) 35A (2) 64D (2) in 3D (10) 

42A that-2D (6)’s here! 

And 48D (7) stays in 3D (10) 

Hears each 19A (7) on the 55D (4) 

All the 40A (6) jests from the 36D (6) 8D (5) 
31D (8) 4) the 39D (8) in 12D (5), 

15A (S) the 69A MY sings like a 56A (8) 12A (3), 
In 3D (10) 42A (3) 


Notes: 3D (10). 2D (6) always saw a 67A (4) of 
visitors, though they came mainly to 62D (3) and 
sleep, measuring the benefits in pounds and 13D 
(6). The unilluminated seafront must have looked 
68A (5), and even the theatre was lit by gas— 
49A (6) of it. Apart from that and a 5D (5) 44A 
(4) and fife band, one had to 50A (4) on the 
55D (4) for entertainment. 

39D (8). Probably the infamous 34D (5) Bloggs, 
whom many 33A (5) had known. ‘ Bloggs’ was an 
47A (5), or, as he called it, a 28D (10), assumed 
ie avoid a 16A (3) and cry after he had given a 

8A (4) to a 23A (3). It is said that when he was 
64A (6) with the 11D (4) on one occasion, his 
landlady exclaimed ‘* 39A (2), you’re a 14A (6) !’ 
Mistaking 39A (2) (derisory) for 39A (2) (risible), 
and “144A (6)’ for a compliment, he became a 
comedian in seaside 61A (5). 
q A 


69A (9). Possibly 10D (6) 18A (7), daughter of 
a Scottish 1A (7) maker, and so baptised because 
she should have been a boy, Alec. Stung into action, 
(like 63A (2)), she decided to quit home—on 59A 
(6), 48D (4) she woke father—and crossed the 7D 
(5) to become a stage-singer. However, she came to 
30D (3) it. Unable to read, of course, she sank 
66A (3) long to being one of the ‘29A (8)’, 65D 
(2) dressers, at the 3D (10) theatre. She left nothing 
but a collection of empty 41D (7). 


Solution of No. 1,255 
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Prizewinners: ist prize: J. Emerson (Lowestoft); 
2nd prize: Sgt. Sharp (London, S.W.1); 3rd pr.ze: 
Miss M. Walton (Winchester). 


CROSSWORD RULES.—(1) Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be 
addressed to the Editor of Tur LISTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword ’ 
in the left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words of two letters, There are no capricious 
traps, Each competitor is allowed to submit only one 

solution, but legitimate alternatives are accepted. (3) Col- 
laborators may send in only a single joint solution. (4) 
Subject to the above rules the senders of the first three 

correct solutions opened are awarded a book token io 
the values specified. (5) In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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and Pass 


Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for the General Certificate 
of Education (London, Oxf., Camb., Northern, 
London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
and B.D) Degrees; Ordination, 
Teaching, Law, Banking, Secretarial, Statisti- 
cal, and other examinations; also in single 
Courses are conducted by a staff of 
students receive 
tuition is continued | 
free in the event of failure. Fees are moderate, 
deferred terms if desired. Over 22,000 Successes, 
~ 1930-1953. PROSPECTUS free from C.D. Parker, 
M.A.,:\LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
(2 


and others) : 


Econ., LL.B. 


subjects. 
over 100 graduate tutors; 
individual attention ; 


Study at Home 


can always use. 


ae | 


writer—beginner or expert. 


FORYOUR HOLIDAY 


more! With paper-rationing nearing its end and travel becoming 
easier, more and more papers and magazines are interested in articles — 
and stories witha holiday flavour. Themind wheninfresh surroundings © 
develops an alertness and stores up material which theytrained writer 


-The LSJ has courses to help every kind of writer+journalist or ee 
Its latest Course on TV_ Play writing 
specially written by Mr. George F. Kerr of the drama department ofthe - 
B.B.C., is unique in covering a field hitherto almost unexplored. The 
famous writer M& L; A..G. Strong has prepared the Course in English 
Literature, Mr. J. Hampden Jackson the English History. : 
If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should seek the 
School’s advice. The free book “ Writing for the Press” 
extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of the 
School and shows how you can enter a field that is open to all. The 
fees are low—advice is free from 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL | OF JOURNALISM be 
oy Gordon Square: London, W.C.1 


V Holiday this year, your _ 
= pencanpaythe cost—and 


CORRESPONDENCE 4 
COLLEGE 


For “students preparing for ‘examinations - 
t .C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
provides effective postal tuition at moderate 

fees, payable by instalments, for:— ‘ 


LONDON UNIVERSITY | 
Entrance, and the Intermediate and Deoree eiaaaal 
M.A., and various Diplomas and Certificates. 
| GENERAL CERTIF. OF EDUCATION| 
Condon, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, ete.) | 

L.C.P., and other TEACHERS’ | 
DIPLOMAS, PROFESSIONAL PRELIM., 

= LAW, CIVIL: SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT. 
l*k PROSPECTUS free from the- Registrar, 
| 56 ote oi Sioa ‘CAMBRIDGE » 


makes no 


MUSeum 4574 


= 
= 


BURTON MANOR 
COLLEGE 


RESIDENTIAL COURSES FOR 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Supervisory Management: 
Introduction to Supervision . 
Nature of Management 
Céronilinigation on the Job 

Work Study 

Survey of the Docks Industry 
Commercial and Office Management 


Electrical Safety in Industry 


164 firms sent students last — 
year 


Programme for October 1954 to° 
June 1955 now available from — 


The Warden 


BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 


CHESHIRE 
Tel.: Burton 262 (JA.3579) 


BURTON-IN-WIRRAL, 


Hand Built — 


RADIOGRAMOPHONE 
Equipment — 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 


THOSE WHO SEEK. PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 


EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT ; 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 


STANDARDS | 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


_ Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management,  &c, 


‘courses in commercial subjects. ° 


~More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 


‘request, mentioning exam. 


REALITES 


—the foremost French monthly 
magazine—is now published. in 
Enelish and brings to its readers the 
best of French art and literature. 
It contains the finest coloured. 
photography and articles on travel, 


_the arts, modern living ai world 
“affairs. 


*Réalités’ will appeal to all who love 
beautiful things presented with ex- 
quisite taste: A yearly subscription. 
(price £4.10) may be obtained from: 


REALITES, 


195¢ Sloane St, London, S.W.1_- 


FIRE! 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309, REGENT STREET, W.1 
* SESSION 1954/55 


Enrolment can now be made for | 


the following full-time courses: 


(1) General Certificate of Education 
Level: ae peo gl fee 

Sc. 
(Sociology) of London University. 


Advanced 
Final B.Sc. (Econ): and 


(2) Commercial Administration. 
(3) General Secretarial Studies. 


(4) Professional 
Accountants, 


(5) Professional 
Statisticians. 


Enquiries and applications to the 
Head of the School of Commerce, 
from whom a prospectus can be 


obtained. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by- the British Sicadcrege Candoretien 
London, W. 1—All editorial communications ito the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasti asting 


Course for 


Course for 


HELLENIC 


Three Departures: June 19; 
July 24, August 29. 
Each Party will be conducted throughout by 
Lieut. Commander MERLIN MINSHALL, M.A, | 


(Oxon), whose unique knowledge of Europe, its 
People, Languages, Architecture, History, Places 


“of Interest, Food, Wines, etc., will ensure for you - 


a wonderhil holiday. The holiday includes four 


whole days in GREECE, six days Mediterranean a 


Cruising, and three nights in Italy. 


This is a holiday for Connoisseurs planned — 


throughout by an expert. 
London to London, 15 days 


47 gns. (Students 39 gns.) 


TRAVEL PLANNING | 
10 Blacklands Terrace, Sloane Square, 
London, S.W.3. KENsington 2490 


oe et he 
_PARENTS who contemplate — 


ue “St. John Street; London, E. Cc. 3 


secondary school education, 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION § 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE §& 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS § 


A Metropolitan College ! Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most conyenient means of preparation. for |- 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B,Sc.-Econ.; LL.B.; and other external | 
London Univ ersity Degrees, Civil Service, Local | - 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. % 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. = 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, epee 


oye ‘have. got i 
a Water Colour’ 
in this year oR. in ” 


and many intensely practical” (non- exam.) : 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library, Moderate: fees, 
payable by instalments, _ 
. Write today for aeoReetae: sent FREE on 
or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary: (D1/1). | 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ff 
ST.-ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


-—writes a Pupil: 
‘‘As I started arawing 
when 40 years old and 

your Course was my 

"introduction, I thought 
it might interest you,.. 

Astarted your Drawing . 
Course when in 
hospital. te ode 5 
Lieut. -Col. CG. C.; London, Ss. w. is 


6 Postal Lessonsin Water Colour by famous artists iy 


. These unique Demonstration lessons are by 
_ some of the leading Artists of our time. Each 
lesson contains about 8,000 words of instrac- — 
tion and from 6 to 12 illustrations in colour, 
the -Artist. explaining every detail of his 
methods and materials used and describing in 
. the clearest way the progressive stages of a 4 
Picture. Students are offered detailed _ 
"criticism and advice on a series of studies set 
for, each. lesson: -Free brochure describes this 
| Course and others in every branch of Art, ts a 
] 


AT 25, PICCADILLY, W.1 _ 


NU-SWIFT! 


Not yet visited the new Nu-Swift _ 
Fire Protection Centre? Call-when 
you re next in the West End. You'll 
be very welcome ! 
Nu-Swift Ltd., 25 Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 5724 
In Every Ship. of the Royal Navy 


Beginners and Adyancéed Pupils. - "Writ 
Percy Vv. Bradshaw, Principal, ; : } 7 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD 
(Dept. T.L.66) Tudor Hall, Forest lin 2 = E.23 


pice | JOHN 


‘TRELAND 


ENGINEERS or|| 
OPTICIANS 


should apply for prospectuses of full-time 
. day courses conducted at 


NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC | . 


aie Engineering course (4 years) prepares Tors 
the B.Sc.(Eng.), the Optics course (3 years) 
for the F.S.M.C., F.B.O.A. and F.A.D.O. k 


Accepted by Local Authorities for the tenure 
of Major Awards. — ; 


Applicants should be over 16 and have had a a] 


‘CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LT 
50 New Bond Street, hermit 


Tuition fees for London and Susrauipding f 
counties £28 per annum. 
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